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DEQUATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the 
by federal, state, and other agencies, individ=- social development of the nation; the PROTECTION 


ually and in cooperation; the REFORES- OF FISH AND GAME and other forms of wild life, 
TATION OF DENUDED LANDS, chiefly under sound game laws; the ESTABLISHMENT OF 
valuable for timber production or the protection of FEDERAL AND STATE GAME PRESERVES and 
stream-flow; more extensive PLANTING OF TREES public shooting grounds; STATE AND NATIONAL 
by individuals, companies, municipalities, states and the PARKS and monuments where needed, to protect and 


federal government; the ELIMINATION OF WASTE perpetuate forest areas and objects of outstanding 
value; the conservation of America’s WILD FLORA 


in the manufacture and consumption of lumber and 
forest products; the advancement of SOUND REME- and FAUNA. 
DIAL FOREST LEGISLATION. The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, especially 


school children, in respect to our forests and our forest 
The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND needs; a more aggressive policy of RESEARCH AND 
STATE FORESTS where local and national interests EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION in the science of forest 
show them to be desirable; the CONSERVATIVE production, management and utilization, by the nation, 
MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE individual states, and agricultural colleges; reforms in 
FORESTS so that they may best serve the permanent present methods of FOREST TAXATION, to the 
needs of our citizens; the development of COMMU- end that timber may be fairly taxed and the growing 
NITY FORESTS. of timber crops increased. 
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Do Americans Really Love Trees? 


By Davip FAIRCHILD 


HY have Americans been so timid about plant- ington, who was also a lover ¢ 
ing trees? In a country too with a burning ing out of this program shou 
sun where no single thing is more grateful insistence of a plummer, and 


f trees. That the carry- 
ld have been left to the 
that for doing the thing 


during the hot summer than without which Washington would have remained, per- 
the green gloom of a lofty tree, haps for all time, an utterly commonplace city, this 

Leaf and bough to shutter and bar plummer should have become the hated “Boss Shep- 
My dream of the world that ought to be ard” is a thought worthy the consideration of every 


From the drifting ghosts of the things that are.” citizen of our country. I cherish the picture which two 


To foreigners visiting 
America, Washington is 
always spoken of as one 
of the most _ beautiful 
capitals in the world. 
This is true more be- 
cause of the trees which 
frame its white buildings 
than for the beauty of 
the buildings themselves. 
Cut down all the shade 
trees in Washington and 
then take a look at the 
result and your mind 
would be prepared to 
consider what you owe 
to someone for planting 
trees. 

Before my first visit 
to France I often won- 
dered if L’Enfant’s plan 
for the city of Washing- 
ton, which he laid out at 
the request of George 
Washington, included the 
planting of street trees. 
After seeing the shaded 
roadways of France and 
later the newly planted 
avenues which the French 
are building in North 
Africa I am convinced ; . 





that they must have been THE LOVE OF EUROPEANS FOR SHADED HIGHWAYS 

considered by L’Enfant IS EXEMPLIFIED BY THIS AVENUE OF PLANE TREES 

and | ’ | | i | ; z (PLATANUS ORIENTALIS), THREE MILES LONG, ON 
probably by Wash- THE MAIN ROAD FROM PARIS TO GENEVA 
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old Scotchmen, Smith 
and Saunders once gave 
me of a scene in Boss 
Shepard’s office when, 
frightened by the outcry 
of the public against the 
expenditures the y were 
incurring for the plant- 
ing of trees far out into 
what was then the coun- 
try, they had come to 
him to make sure that 
they were not doing too 
much tree planting. I 
can almost hear his fist 
strike the table as he 
said, “Plant trees! Damn 
it. I tell you to plant 
trees and keep on plant- 
ing them.” 

What a pity someone 
did not keep on planting 
trees, not only in Wash- 
ington but around it. 
There would now be 
shaded avenues to Balti- 
more, a shaded roadway 
to Richmond, a beautiful 
avenue of trees to Annap- 
olis. 

When I travelled for 
hours under the shaded 
roadways of France, and 
saw what the French are 
doing in Morocco, I was 








i AMBRICAN RORBSIPS 


concrete or asphalt are almost never trued up,—and as 


conscious of profound chagrin—for avenues several 
miles long are not confined to the cities in France and 
French Africa, but stretch away over the hills, regard- 
less of the presence of towns. 

I have seen, I have even motored over at least a 
thousand miles of shady avenues in Europe and I have 
seen in the French Protectorate of Morocco more newly 
planted shade trees along the highways than I have 
ever seen in all my travels in North America. Why? | 
refuse to take as the answer that it is because the Ameri- 
cans do not like trees along their highways, for I have 
talked with too many who have found the shady ave- 
nues of trees all over France delightful. And I do not 
believe it can be on account of the expense, for Ameri- 


THIS COOL AND LOVELY STRETCH OF ROAD, 
MADE” AND IS INTRODUCED TO 
FOR TREES MAY CONVERT 





for the space between it and the fence, that is still, wit! 
its weeds and rubbish, in the original state of ugliness 
left by the roadbuilders. 

I could not help comparing this fashionable highway 
with its hot dog signs and piles of rubbish with the 
well cared for highways of the Protectorate of Moroc 
co, lined with carefully tended young trees, regularly 
watered and protected with spiny dead branches of the 
Alcacia horrida or the wild jujube of the desert; and, as 
it began to dawn on me that I was passing through 
continuous miles of avenues which were far from any 
city, I took to snapping my camera at them and meas- 
uring their length. When I had ridden through ave- 








“tage * TN 
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SHADED BY SCENTED EVERGREENS, IS PURELY “AMERICAN 
ILLUSTRATE HOW, WITH OUR RICH VARIETY OF SPECIES, A REAL LOVE 
A COMMONPLACE HIGHWAY INTO AN AVENUE OF BEAUTY AND INVITING 


SHADE TO BE ENJOYED BY THE MILLIONS WHO PASS THAT WAY 


cans do not stop at expense when there is something 


they really want. 

Just before sailing for Europe I motored from Wash- 
ington to Montreal up the famous highway along the 
Hudson, and when I compare the impression of that 
highway with those of my drives in France, I shudder, 
for not only is it an unkempt and littered up highway 
littered with those penetrating and ever recurring signs 
which command you to eat, drink, wear or buy some- 
thing which you don’t need—but it shows nowhere, not 
even where it passes the estates of millionaires, the 


least sign of any care having been given to anything 


outside of the roadbed itself. Even the edges of the 


nues which were three miles long I tried to recall the 
longest avenues I had seen in America, and, outside of 
city streets, | was unable to remember ever seeing one 
that was a mile in length. 

I could recall the pages of printed matter which I 
had read on Tree Planting and Arbor Day, and I called 
to mind the times I had taken part in tree planting per- 
formances when it was considered a real achievement to 
plant as much as an eighth of a mile of trees on the 
highway! 

Then the great scheme my friend Prof. Charles T. 
Simpson of Miami wrote about some time ago occurred 
to me, that of planting trees along the highway from 























Palm Beach to Miami, a distance of seventy miles, a 
project to which he had subscribed from his slender 
means, but This 
seemed Utopian before I saw the highways of Morocco. 


which, I believe, never materialized. 
Now it seems only natural, for, from Oujda to Moga- 


dor, and from 
Rabat to Marra- 
kesh there are 
stretches of tree 
planting along 
the splendid 
highway which 
total m all, I 
should say, sev- 
hundred 


this 


eral 
miles; and 
too in a country 
where there are 
only a dozen 
inches of rain- 
fall a year, and 
where the trees 
have to be wa- 
tered to keep 
them from dry- 
ing out and pro- 
tected with tree 
guards to keep 
the goats from 
destroying them. 
I recognize the 
fact that in Mo- 
labor is 
cheap. For the 
price I pay to 


rocco 


a colored man 
to care for my 
Florida garden 
I could in Mo- 
rocco hire a doz- 
en men as able 
A sara 2 ve 


wll ashes Sa 


bodied and quite 


as conscientious 


(POPULUS ALBA) AVENUE. 


to take care of LIKE SOME 
the trees along 
the roadside. On 
the other hand this is not quite a fair comparison, as 
the cost to the French is not in this proportion, and to 
find that Maréchal Lyautey was planting the highways 
of Morocco with trees which, in the years to come, 
would shade the weary Berbers who, for twenty cen- 
turies, have traversed these deserts without any more 
thought of shade than we Americans have on our Great 
Plains, filled me with a strange wonder. 

[ had wondered at the hundreds of miles of shade 
trees in France. I had appreciated the vast amount 07 
fire wood which they have always furnished to those 


who live along the highways, and I had admired, as 


_ AUMIBTRUIGAN BORESTS 





IN ALGERIA, NEAR THE CITY OF ALGIERS, IS THIS BEAUTIFUL POPLAR 
AT A LITTLE DISTANCE 
LOVELY FLOWERING VARIETY, 
LIANCE OF THE WHITE UNDERSIDES OF THE 
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others must have done, the foresight which the French 
of the 
But now I began to wonder if 


have shown in this, as in so many details 


of their civilization. 
we Americans really have in us any of the love for 
trees which I have been seeing all over the continent of 
Europe. Is it 
that, or is our 
failure to plant 
them simply the 
failure to place 
the responsibil- 
ity for tree plant- 
ing somewhere 
officially, instead 
of, as now, leav- 


ing it to the 
Women’s Clubs 
and the vicari- 
ous collections 


or subscriptions 
by Rotarians or 
Committees of 
Citizens to plant 
the highways? 
Bluntly put, 
and with a due 
understanding of 
the fact that 
any sharp state- 


ment must be 
modified to fit 
the actual facts, 
I have come 
face to face with 
a contrast which 
disturbs my 
point of view 
in regard to my 
country. 

On the west- 
ern shore of the 





Atlantic a great 


continent with 


THE TREES LOOK 
BECAUSE OF THE BRIL- more wealth and 
LEAVES lavish waste 
than has ever 


been seen before on this planet, too poor to plant shade 
trees on its highways, and on the other shores a conti- 
nent made poor by the greatest war in history where 
the planting of shade trees is considered a duty that 


even the most distressing want of finances does not 
warrant giving up. 

The program of almost every Garden Club includes 
measures to prevent city people from digging up the 
flowers and breaking down the flowering trees, but 
why is it that with all their wealth and power they have 
never planted a single mile of avenue trees along the 


highways, although there could scarcely be any doubt 
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that the planting of avenues would do more to interest 
every little child whose home was near the highway 
and make it appreciate trees than all the hit or miss 
Arbor Day plantings can ever expect to do. 

I know something of the difficulties of planting street 
trees, for I have planted many of them, but when I saw 
the thorough way in which the trees were planted in 
Morocco I wished I could show them to certain of my 
American friends whe 
have the idea that all 


that is necessary is 


to dig a hole and 
throw the tree into 
it. No careful or- 


chardist in the Pied- 
mont peach region 
plants his peach trees 
with more care than 
the Berber road mak- 
ers, under French di- 
rection, plant the eu- 
calyptus or olive or 
carob or mulberry or 
American black lo- 
cust or maritime pine 
or elm or plane trees 
which are to shade 
the highways of Mo- 
rocco. Evidently the 
French think that 
they cannot live in a 
country without trees, 
and on the other hand i 


it must strike a Eu- THE TREE BOX PROBLEM IN 


ropean that the ALGERIA IS SOLVED BY THE 

: i USE OF THE SPINY BRANCHES 
American is deter- OF ACACIA HORRIDA, A SHRUB 
mined not to have NATIVE IN NORTH AFRICA. A 


FEW BRANCHES, TIED TO A 


any trees around him, TREE, SUFFICE TO KEEP OFF 


for if he wanted them ALL, INVADERS, INCLUDING 
GOATS. THIS IS ON THE ROAD 

would he not take FROM ALGIERS TO TIPAZA 

care of them and 

plant them? Can anyone deny that there would 


be much truth in the remark of a Frenchman who, when 


asked if the Americans loved trees might reply 
“Well, they don’t care enough about them to plant 
them!” And I might almost add “Nor do they take 


care of the ones they have,” for I cannot forget 
the ruthlessness with which the careless road builders 
slashed my trees that were along the roadside of my 
place near Washington, and the utterly callous way in 
which they met my objection to the cutting down of the 
trees. And think of the way the telephone and tele- 
graph and electric light companies are allowed to 
slash through the most beautiful old trees rather than 
move a pole a few feet out of alignment! 

It strikes me that it is a pretty serious cosmic offense 
to cut down trees and not plant new ones to take their 


places. If man could create trees, if he were capable 


AUB RIGAN RORQLESTS 





of making anything so perfect in its proportions and in 
its details I would feel differently, but he cannot. Ap- 
parently he can only make more or less satisfactory 
buildings, and even these require plants to properly set 
them off. | 
let the forests melt away and disease kill off the unique- 


Is he supinely going to fold his hands anc 


ly beautiful forms of trees and forever travel like mad 
over dusty glaring highways where trees might grow, 
but where they cannot unless the hand of man helps 
them in their babyhood? 

When I asked my old friend Dr. Trabut of Algiers, one 
of the great tree lovers of the world, how many miles of 
shade trees he thought there were planted in France he 
said, “Ten thousand miles, perhaps.”” Will America ever 
have ten thousand miles of her highways planted to trees ? 

America has led the world in the establishment of 
great National Parks where the wild life of great areas 

is conserved, and she 
may well be proud 
of the accomplish- 
but few 
are who 
these parks in 


ment, how 


there can 
enjoy 
comparison with the 
millions who would 
love the grateful 
tree- 


would 


shade which 


lined avenues 
afford. 

When the great in- 
terest in road build- 
ing was started and 
Walter Page _ was 
busy with the plans 
for the Federal aid 
to road building 
which ultimately crys- 
talized into the Office 
of Public 
was living in his 





Roads, | 





I well remem- 
when 


house. 
the 


(7 . y » 
Rik 4a A 
IRRIGATING INDIVIDUAL OLIVE 
TREES ALONG THE ROAD 


NEAR THE OLD CITY OF TAZA, 


ber time 
together we planted 


a Japanese maple in 


MOROCCO. MUCH AVENUE 
ee eee his front yard. I do 
HERE, THOUGH THE AREA yard. 

HAS BEEN UNDER FRENCH not think the idea 


CONTROL BUT A FEW YEARS, 
AND WAS FORMERLY AN 
ARENA OF THE RIFFIAN WARS 


ever occurred to him, 
and I know it did 
not to me, to put into 
the law a clause which wouid have set aside a certain 
portion of the funds which were appropriated for roads 
for the purpose of planting the highways with trees. 
It is scarcely a forestry problem, although it should 
The 


making and maintenance of good roads is a legitimate 


be closely associated with a system of arboreta. 


function of government and the planting of them with 
shade trees should unquestionably be an essential part 


of any road program. 
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Will the McNary-Woodruff Bill Pass? 


By GeorcGeE D. Pratt, 


President, The American Forestry Association 


HAT are the prospects of the Seventieth Con- 

gress passing legislation defining a definite 

fiscal program for the creation of National 
Forests in our eastern states? There is very wide inter- 
est in this question because the legislation, incorporated 
in the McNary-Woodruff Bill, has been before Congress 
for three consecutive sessions, and the bill will be rein- 
troduced early in the session to convene on December 5 
next. 

No one knows what Congress will do. Congress itself 
rarely knows far in advance what laws it will pass. But, 
weighing the latent public sentiment favoring the legisla- 
tion, I believe that the an- 
swer to the foregoing ques- 


The MecNary-Woodruff Bill, providing for a ten-year 


when, and only when, the full force of public sup- 
port is registered upon Congress. To arouse this public 
support to an emphatic demand is the task to which 
those of us who are championing the legislation must 
address ourselves. 

It is often easier to secure passage of legislation upon 
which a fight is made than legislation that is generally 
favored but passively supported. The McNary-Wood- 
ruff Bill has raised no new issues. It has no dramatic 
features. It would merely place a vital and much needed 
pillar under one corner of our federal forest structure. 
Upon that corner rests the national responsibility of 
meeting the future forest 
needs of our eastern states 


tion is to be found in one 
word—work. If the many 
individuals and organizations 
supporting the McNary- 
Woodruff Bill will drive 
forward aggressively and 
work to bring out a clear 
expression of public opinion, 
Congress unquestionably will 
enact the measure. 
Although I cannot speak 
for the President, I believe 
that he is deeply interested 
in this bill and is not op- 
posed to helping it. The fact 
that the bill calls for a ten- 
year authorization of ap- 
propriations carries with it 
no new precedent. Both 
Congress and the President 
recognize that there are cer- 
tain federal enterprises 


which must be planned and provided for on a long term 


program of forest acquisition in the East, was passed 
with amendments by both Houses of the last Con- 
gress. Action by the Senate was late in the session, 
and final approval of amendments by both Houses was 
blocked by the filibuster which marked the closing 
days of Congress. The authors of the bill will again 
introduce the measure in the Seventieth Congress where 
it will form the most immediately urgent forest legis- 
lation of the session. 

The specific objectives of the program, which was 
sponsored by the Association in December, 1924, are: 

1. The continuation of the original program of 
forest land acquisition in the White and Appalachian 
Mountains on an enlarged scale, which will add three 
million acres during the next ten-year period. 

2. Two and one-half million acres, in proper dis- 
tributed forest units, in the Lake States of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan. 

3. A system of southern forests, aggregating ap- 
proximately two and one-half million acres, in the pine 
producing regions of the South. 

Expenditures would aggregate $40,000,000 which 
would be available at the rate of $3,000,000 a year 
for the first five years and $5,000,000 a year for the 
second five years. 

Passage of the bill is predicted by Mr. Pratt, but he 
warns that victory will be won only by hard work. 
“We have reached the hill where the supreme effort 
must be made,” he says. “Let us take as our slogan— 
‘For us, action.’ ” 


through the creation of local 
federal forests. Undramatic 
but all important! The more 
reason we should work the 
harder. 

There is still a great deal 
of vagueness and misunder- 
standing on the part of 
many peopie as to the need 
and application of the Mc- 
Nary-Woodruff Bill in our 
national forest program. 
The bill, as I have said, 
calls for no new legislation 
or new forest policy. On 
the other hand, it remedies 
a serious defect in one of 
the three cornerstones of our 
federal forest program, 
namely Section 6 of the 
Clarke-McNary Act, passed 
by Congress in 1924. 


This section of the Act amended the Weeks Act of 


basis. The federal building program and comprehensive 1911 which established as a federal activity the ac- 





flood control of the Mississippi River are notable exam-  quisit‘on of forest lands on the headwaters of navigable 


ples. I believe that the President clearly appreciates 
that in order to provide for our future forest needs, a 
definite long term program is essential to real progress. 

There has never been before Congress a forest meas- 
ure with so little opposition. Its urgency is generally 
conceded, and Congress at its last session advanced the 
bill well towards passage, although in amended form. The 
gravest danger to the measure is complacency on the part 
of those supporting it, and a tendency on the part of 
some to stand off and watch progress with waiting in- 
terest. Widespread though public sentiment may be, 
that sentiment will be effective only in proportion to its 
expression. The hour of success for the bill will strike 


streams in the East. The amendment made by the 
Clarke-McNary Act was in recognition by Congress of 
the need of extending the policy of forest acquisition 
to the purchase of lands for timber production as well as 
stream flow protection. But in thus enlarging the author- 
ity of the Weeks Act, Congress, in the amending sec- 
tion of the Clarke-McNary Act, failed to specify appro- 
priations for the larger work which it deemed necessary 
in providing for future needs of timber production and 
stream protection in the eastern half of the country. 
The McNary-\Woodruff Bill was drawn to remedy that 
defect, and this it will do, if passed, by authorizing ap- 
propriations for a period of ten years at the rate of 
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Nuts From a Desert Pine 


Mighty in Numbers, the Small but Delectable Pinon Joins the 
& Group of Christmas Nuts 


By Epwarp P. ANCONA 


HE light mountain wagon rolled along smartly, the 
two big bays making easy work of their task. It 
was a crisp October morning; the sun had not yet 
reached the west slope of the pine-clad ridge up which 
wound the road, practically a broad smooth trail show- 
ing little signs of man’s handiwork in its construction. 
Back in the Canyon from which the road sprang, con- 
necting two distant Indian posts of the frontier days, 
lay the little sawmill town of La Madera. Faintly to the 
ears of the two men in the rig came the shrill note of 
the big band saws starting the day’s task of chewing 
through a hundred thousand feet of logs brought twenty 
miles by rail from the vast stand of yellow pine on the 
.National Forest to the north. He who eats at a sawmill 
mess house gets an early start—or he starts later minus 


break fast. 
The rig with its two silent occupants huddled down in 





THE HOME OF THE PINON—A POCKET IN THE HILLS. 


their mackinaws finally topped the last steep rise, hit a 
brisker pace for a mile along the nearly flat top of the 
ridge and then suddenly cleared the last scattered pines 
and started the descent on the East side. Simultaneously 
the sun topped the vast, rugged Sierra fifty miles away, 
and another brilliant, cloudless day, one of a long suc- 
cession such as only our dry Southwest can produce. 
was in full swing. 

Immediately below the travelers lay a vast plain, tree 
covered. The foothills to the north abruptly dropped off 
in a series of steep ridges into this pocket in the hills— 
a pocket of tens of thousands of acres of woodland 
typical of much of the Southwestern mesa and foothill 
and seven thousand feet 


country lying between four 


elevation above the sea. To one unaccustomed to this 
region, this particular area might look quite inhospitable, 


very unattractive and withal, practically worthless from 








“<9 ke Bee Pa 
ye “ , f 

Thomas H. Gill 

IS TYPICAL OF MUCH OF THE 


. , « 


THIS WOODLAND 


SOUTHWESTERN MESA AND FOOTHILL COUNTRY FROM WHICH THE PINON CROP COMES 
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all 


ever) 


and viewpoints. 


aiy 


But in way he 
would be wrong for these 
natives 


woodlands to the 


and whites resident here 


represent a resource of 
great economic importance 

fuel, fence posts, house 
logs, and quite surprising, 
an important source of 
food supply. 

The driver of the rig 
suddenly drew rein, ex- 
claiming: ‘“‘Look there, 
Ray; looks like a 
starting in that 
flat.” He rose and pointed 


fire 


pinon 


with the whip, indicating 
a spot a mile or so from 


the base of the ridge 
where a column of smoke 
arose straight into the 
quiet air and made a 
smudge against the yellow 
sandstone ridge to the 
north. “There’s another 


out there—and over there 
—gosh, the whole world’s 
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crop tor money, which 


represents to them quite 
lucrative wages. In many 
the 


instances straight 


trade for the necessities 


of life is made since the 


trading posts and mer- 
chants all through the 
pinon region of the 
Southwest readily take 
all the pinon nuts that 
are offered. 

Botanically there are 
four nut pines which 


yield seed used for food. 
One of these is of some- 
what minor importance 
on the Pacific Coast; an- 
other abundant in 
Mexico—it 
the border in 
and New Mexico—is of 
importance 
of food in 
old Mexico; a third is 
quite common in Arizona, 
Utah and but 


the main source of pinon 


very 
also crosses 


Arizona 


considerable 


as a source 


Nevada; 


afire. Glad we got our nuts is the very widely 

fire tools along.” distributed pinus edulis 

“Hmm,” said the man FOLIAGE OF THE PINON AND SOME OF THE LITTLE which occurs so abun- 

; SLIPPERY, HARD-SHELLED BROWN NUTS OF SUCH Sd Ari iii 

addressed. He rose and DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RAPIDLY GROWING COM- dantly In sATIZONAa, sNeW 

surveyed the scene, throw- MERCIAL IMPORTANCE Mexico, Colorado and 
Utah. 


ing back his coat, and dis- 
closing his uniform of forest green, with a small bronze 
The 


sudden excitement of his companion did not seem con- 


shield bearing a pine tree in relief on the lapel. 


tagious for he sank back with a short laugh. 

“Pinon pickers, Elliott, old fire hoss. You forget this 
is the big seed year again. Those are camp fires, not 
baby forest fires. But I don’t blame you for getting on 
your toes after that big fire last month you tackled up 
on the Pueblo watershed.” 

With two 
from the picture, having introduced our subject. 

Back a bit we said these rather moth-eaten looking 
woodlands—for the trees are seldom close together and 


which our Forest Service friends fade 


quite irregularly interspaced with much open ground— 
were a source of food supply. And they are, for from 
here comes the pinon (pronounced pin-yon) nut, an im- 
portant in the nut world. Also, 
the delectable little brown nut bears other names—Indian 
nut, pine nut, while the Mexicans affectionately call his 
tribe piijones. In the past this nut formed an important 
source of food to the Indians, and later to the Spaniards. 


article of commerce 


Now it has been seized upon as a delicacy all over the 
country, to the extent that the natives who gather the 
nut find it more profitable to exchange the bulk of their 


a provoking titbit, a welcome 
Taste one for the 
first time of the most 
delectable palate teasers you've ever run across. And it 
adds delightfully to the flavor of candies and other con- 


The pinon nut itself is 
newcomer to the Christmas nut bowl. 
will admit it is one 


and you 


fections. 
shell the little, slippery, hard-shelled nuts. 
squatting on the sunny side of an adobe wall, eating 
pinons, will take a handful—they always go heeled with 
a pocket well stocked—of the nuts and feed them in 
one side of his mouth with machine gun regularity while 
out the other corner comes a stream of empty shells. 


But you’ll be exasperated in your efforts to 
A Mexican 


Presumably the white nut meats proceed without mishap 
to that bourne from which no good pinon ever returns. 
If you are a novice at the pinon game, you'll surely 
watch with bitter envy the pinon-consuming dexterity of 
the humblest, raggedest, goat-herding Mexican lad. I’ve 
always held that one must have a particular sort of sharp 
tooth meeting another special shaped tooth to act as an 
anvil, to enable one to deftly split the comparatively hard 
shell and leave the crisp white kernel within intact. 
There's just no opening them with any hand tool yet 
devised. Several clever inventors—one a woman—have 
devised machines to shell the pinons and the nuts are 
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now available in the market in cartons, jars and bags. 
The shelling industry is carried on in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, the center of the region that produces the bulk 
of the that finds its way into the channels of 
commerce. 


Perhaps there’ll never be enough pinons to come any- 


cre yp 


nearly 
the 


where 

meeting 
demand. Of 
the 


reason 


course, 
first 
has been told 


—the nut it- 
self creates 
the demand. 
The second 


reason is that 
the nut is 
still very little 
known to the 
bulk of the 
people of this 
country, in 
which it is 
And 
the supply is 
not likely to 
increase, as 


native. 


the tree is 
very slowly 
losing ground 
due to the 
unremitting 


search for its 


seed—the 
source, natu- 
rally, of the 
trees of the 
future. Not 
only man, but 
birds and 
animals find 


it a most sat- 
isfactory arti- 
cle of 
The last 
son is that a 


diet. 
— SPECIMEN OF 
THE MARKETING OF ITS 


A FINE 
OPEN. 
good, general 

crop of pinons 

comes only once in every three or four years. 

Of course, some seed are produced somewhere in the 
range of the species each year, but the coming of a real 
seed year is an event looked forward to by dealers, mer- 
chants and native pickers who watch for the signs 
heralding the crop. 

And no mean crop it is. This insignificant little nut, 
averaging only three to five-tenths of an inch long and 


running in the neighborhood of 2000 to the pound, totals 





THE PINON PINE 
TINY, 
AMAZING NUMBER OF FREIGHT CARS IN A GOOD SEED YEAR 


AMERICAN FORESTS a 


an amazing lot of carloads in a good year. The year 


1921 was a seed year—so also 1925. In between the 
output was insignificant. However, as early as June, 
1924, the big crop of the next year was in sight since 
the cones require two years to mature the seeds. Records 
indicated that more 

than 1,200,000 


pounds above 


the Forest Service 


gathered by 


the amount 
consumed _lo- 
cally were 


gathered for 
the market in 
New 
alone. In 1925 


Mexico 


from one 
small New 
Mexico town 


eight carloads 
of forty thou- 
sand pounds 
were 
The 


each 
shipped. 
merchant in 
another small 
town had 
bought for re- 
sale 
by the end of 


purposes 


the season, in 
excess of 
$30,000 worth 
of the nuts. 
The _ pickers 
receive from 
five to fifteen 
cents a pound 


for the nuts 
which, when 
they reach 
Eastern fruit 
and nut 
stands, retail 
for from 


forty to sixty 





E.S. Shipp 
(PINUS EDULIS), GROWING IN THE 
INSIGNIFICANT NUT CALLS FOR AN 


cents. 

The prog- 
ress of the 
nut from the 


tree to the Eastern market is simple. Maturing in 
early autumn, the nuts are readily dislodged by shak- 
ing the tree, sheets on the ground serving to catch 
most of the fall. Sacked, the nuts are sold to the near- 
est general store where the merchant has them cleaned 
and slightly toasted to add to the keeping qualities. 
In new 100-pound sacks the nuts travel to big dealers, 
mostly in New York, and from there in smaller units 


out to the eventual consumer. 








The Gardens of the Argonauts 


By Jutiette Movuron Hoop 





This old fashioned garden in the west has a background of romance and history. Here is a venerable 
mission grape vine, planted in the ’60’s, flanked by box trees nearing fifty years old. The whole spot is a 
riot of colorful perennials and old fashioned roses whose names have been lost in the passing of the years. 


AMOUS gardens throughout the world from 
Askelon along the Golden Road of Samar- 
kand are legion but, in California, nestling 





among the Sierras, is an enchanted land; a 
region of legends and romance of the Golden Era, im- 
bued with the spirit of Bret Harte and Mark Twain. 

Here, along the Mother Lode, are unique gardens, the 
only ones of their kind, living legends—the Gardens of 
the Argonauts. 

Ancient mining towns which were the setting of the 
wildest search for gold that the world has ever known 
were scarred by the rapacious hands of the gold seekers, 
but each spring flowers and foliage tenderly cover the 
ravages and one sees only the beauty mellowed by time 
and softened by love and tradition in the glowing west- 
ern sunlight. These old towns follow the trail of the 
Argonauts over hills and gulches, where one finds tree- 
filled ravines, gardens carpeting the hillsides, springing 


up among the rocks of old placer “diggins’,”’ or perched 
on ledges, terraced like old-world gardens. 

Every garden in the West has a background of his- 
toric romance. The conditions there are well described 
in the words of Prentice Mulford: “In fertility of soil, 
beauty of scenery, a genial climate, and a good capacity 
for an earthly Paradise, God has blessed this region.” 

Among the Argonauts who delved for gold were 
those who had visions of thriving orchards, an inbred 
The 
feverish search for gold was soothed by the healing 


longing for gardens and fields of golden grain. 
touch of growing plants. An old history describes this 
class as having “homes often romantically situated, 
embowered with vines and shaded by spreading oaks, 
the cultivated acacias and eucalypti, and ornamented 
by gardens with their beautiful contents of all the open- 
air flowers common to this latitude.” 

Many of the 


these Memory Gardens of western 
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pioneers still exist. The favorite flowers ot Yesterday 


have survived the pioneer hands that planted them. 




















Gardens of Memory! 

\pple trees still bloom in the Spring Garden Orchard 
at Jacksonville where dwelt J/‘liss, the heroine of Bret 
Harte’s story. These were the first fruit trees in 
Tuolumne County and were planted in 1849 by a Cap- 
tain Smart. 

In 1849 a miner planted a wild grapevine beside his 
cabin door in the teeming mining camp of Springfield. 
It soon festooned itself all about the cabin. Ten years 
later the vine had to be severely pruned in order to 
enlarge the cabin, but with renewed vigor it persistently 
grew until the little home was embowered in its foliage. 
This noble vine continues to grow in spite of the 
change that has made Springfield one of the “Ghost 


Cities” of the region. 














A stone tulip in the rock gar- 
den of the Argonauts. This 
is neer the famous old “ghost 
city” of Columbia, in, Tuo- 
lomne County, California, 
the gold-bearing soil that sur- 
rounded it having been carried 
away by the Argonauts of old 
literally by hand. 





The great oak, beloved of Mark Twain, 
on Jackass Hill. In its spreading shade 
the famous humorist loved to write, and 
here he set down “The Jumping Frog.” 


Flowers of yesterday — Phlox, Geran- 

iums, Four-o’clocks, Sweet William run 

riot in the Morris garden on Shaw’s 

Flat. This ranch was the site of the 

famous “Whim Town” of the days of 
the gold rush in California. 
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Seeds of the morning glory and other garden flowers 






























were brought across the plains in 1852, and during the 
following spring and summer their blooms brightened 
the log cabin home of the pioneer in the thriving 
mining camp at Shaw’s Flat. These first seeds were 
brought out from Missouri, and today morning glory 
vines, madeira and wild grapevines veil the marks of 
time on many a home of the past. 

‘Two ancient cypress trees at Shaw's Flat are living 
sentinels guarding a doorway that was mined and 
yielded literally pounds of gold. 

When Tarlton Caldwell came to the Flat in 1849 he 
brought some walnuts and planted them in what was 
later to become the famous Caldwell Gardens. They 
still stand, a living monument among the limestone 
boulders. 

Many shafts were sunk in this garden and on adjoin- 
ing properties, and from the great number of whims 
indulged in during the mining process it was called 
Whim Town. About the old ranch house may be 


Twin sentinel cypress trees at 
Shaw’s Flat guarding the tradi- 
tions of the past—living monu- 
ments of the days of old, the 
days of gold in California. 





A home of the ’50’s in Tuttle Town, 
where Bret Harte taught school. The 
orange tree, century plant, roses and 
cypress were planted by the Clements 
family, and today relatives still live there. 


Old-fashioned flowers delight the eye 
and perfume the air here in the Cald- 
well Gardens on Shaw’s Flat, which 
produced one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand gold in the early fifties. 
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found old-fashioned flower beds and the porches are 
shaded with the inevitable morning glory and madeira 
vines, which were apparently general favorites. 

From the Shaw’s Flat road a lane shaded by stately 


poplars and bordered with 
wild roses winds down Pep- 
permint Gulch to the foot 
Falls, then 


Rosedale 


of Peppermint 


on to the famous 


Ranch _ where cultivated 
roses were first planted in 
Tuolumne County. 

At Martinez Camp there 


vineyard planted by 


| 

peons in the employ of 
Donna Martinez in 1849. 
History recalls the time 
when this romantic figure 


was kept in a furor by the 
activities of the picturesque 
Joaquin Murietta, 
Martinez Camp 


bandit 
who made 
his rendezvous. 

From France in 
the early 50’s were brought 


sunny 


seeds for many plants, trees 
and shrubs to the Crystal- 
line Mine, along the Mother 
Lode. Old-fashioned roses 
and jasmine are today inter- 
mingled with lilacs, oleanders 
trees. There 


and orange 


may also be found violets, 


daisies, marigolds and flags, 
scattering of the 
the national 


with a 
fleur de lis, 
flower of France. 

In historic Tuttletown 


where Bret Harte found 
inspiration for Tales of the 
Argonauts, and other stories, 
is an old home and garden 
cypress and 


where orange, 


pomegranate trees flourish. 
Century plants among great 
’ Ss 3 
bushes of fragrant Castilian 
> 
roses, 
this old garden. 


On Jackass Hill, another famous camp of 
gonauts, may be found the beloved Mark Twain Oak. 


brought to California by 
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My Fire 


How simple 

Seems my cheerful fire, 

Yet I know to light this flame 

Giant forces strove together 

From the dawn of time. 

Long ever chemistry 

Was in the thought of man 

Creative elements were bringing forth 
The substances that kindle on my hearth 
Betore the word geology was spoken 
The place, the very place, was chosen 
\Vhere this tree that now I burn 
Should root and live its rich free life. 
At last 

The long, long day of preparation 
ended and came the hour 

When came the tree! 

What joy it had throughout the years 
Stretching upwards towards the sky: 
Through it thrilled the song of birds, 
It was a harp for the winds, 

Into its deep heart spilled the sun 

And reSted chaliced there. 


Now broken and dying it lies, 
Sacrificed for me! 

How complex 

The slow process of the ages 

That built this cheerful fire, at which 
I warm my body,—and my soul. 
flourish in Memory, bringing 


the Padres 


back 


Under its aged boughs the famous humorist loved to 

linger and there he wrote The Jumping Frog. 
Evidence that the Celestial patiently worked over the 

ground after the white man had abandoned it is found in 


the trees that 
are 

In Columbia, once known 
as the Gem of the Southern 
Mines, most of the gardens 


for the lust 


many China 
found about old mines. 


were sacrificed 
for Here may he 
found old 


gardens with trees, shrubs 


gold. 

the remains of 
and plants bravely defying 
time and growing as vigor- 
ously as is possible. Traces 
of fig and pomegranate trees 
remain. Oleanders, _ lilacs 
and hollyhocks struggle to 
flower vear after year around 
the sites of former homes. 

in gulches and_ ravines 
and on many hillsides, fruit 
trees still freely of 


their gifts and are all that 


give 
remain of lost cities. 
Century plants were com- 
monly planted and a sprig 
verbena was in 
The flower 


of lemon 


every nosegay. 
beds were edged with vio- 
lets, daisies, china pinks 


The old 


verbenas, 


and ribbon grass. 


favorites were 


sweet williams, marigolds, 
petunias, hollyhocks and 
lilacs, all beloved in every 


climate. 

Many of the old Mexican 
gardens had tuberoses, cacti 
in variety and rosemary— 
for remembrance. 
gardens 


These forgotten 


give a wonderful person- 


ality to our western regions. 
They are truly Gardens of 
lives thoughts of 


into our 


the Argonauts, the Golden Era, the days of gold, those 


the Ar- 


haleyon days in California, unparalleled in the history 


of any other part of the world. 
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“Tree Thiet” 


By Genevra A. Cowan 


Om .) ISTLETOE today is used as a Africa and Central America, attaining the size of a small 

/ ¢ decoration for Christmas cele- tree and having the appearance of ‘a tree within a tree.” 
o™s brations wherever merri- It has handsome blossoms of orange and purple. There 
S | ment reigns, while centuries ago it was is an old-world variety cailed Viscumalbum, which was 


regarded as a sacred green and held in 


the Romans 





is never used in our church 
decorations. The belief that 
the Cross had been con- 
structed of mistletoe wood, 
after which it became a para- 
site, as well as the supersti- 
tion that it cured disease, 
also led the ancients to re- 
gard the plant in a religious 
light. On the other hand sev- 
eral of our own customs 
have for their foundation 
old legends of long ago. In 
their celebrations the Druids 
believed that if it was hung 
so that it did not touch the 
ground, good fortune would 
befall. Hence, our custom 
of suspending a spray of 
mistletoe from a chandelier 
or in the doorway. It was 
a ceremonial plant for early 
European nations, which 
probably explains the custom of 
kissing under -the mistletoe. 

It is claimed that there are 
about four hundred species 
of mistletoe, one hundred of 
which are found in America. 
One of our best known spe- 
cies is called Phoradendron 
flavescens, the first name 
coming from the Greek and 
meaning “tree thief,” which 


is indeed an apt term, exactly describing the nature of 
the plant. The Loranthus variety grows in tropical Asia, 








great veneration. The ancient Britons 
dedicated it to their pagan gods and 
wild Saturnalian sidious nature that it has caused thousands of dollars 


revels. This probably explains why it 


WHAT THE NEW YEAR WILL BRING YOU 


A more beautiful and interesting magazine than ever, filled with timely and graphic articles, fiction and forest experiences. In 
the January issue of AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire, John F. Preston, in 
analysis of the present pulpwood situation in the northeastern states and tells what the newsprint industry must do to per- 
petuate its wocd supply. “The Barred Door,” by W. N. Craigie, is another cne of those strange experiences that overtake a man 
beneath the northern lights in Alaska. “Snapshots cf European Fervsts,” by John W. Guthrie—a brief, illuminating view of 
some of the famous forests of Europe, beginning with the fir forests of France, and “The Oldest Cultivated Trees,” by George 
F. Weeks,—the story of Mexico’s “Bosque de Chapultepec” famous cypress trees will also be found in this number. 





THE MUCH DISCUSSED MISTLETOE, 
DESPISED FOR ITS PARASITIC 
QUALITIES BUT ALWAYS A LEADER 
IN THE CHRISTMAS GREENS MARKET 


the Latin name used by Pliny and Virgil. 
All of the Southern states and most of the Western 
states produce mistletoe. It is a parasite of such an in- 


loss to our hardwood forests. Government forest path- 


ologists have declared it to 
be a nuisance, attacking 
many kinds of deciduous 
trees. 

The little decorative berries 
which grow on the mistletoe 
are filled with a very sticky 
juice. Thus, when these ber- 
ries are eaten by birds, some 
of this glutinous substance, 
as well as seeds, adheres to 
their bills. They wipe their 
bills upon the branches of 
the trees, at the same time 
firmly cementing the tiny 
mistletoe seeds, which will 
finally work injury to the 
tree. The plant is of very 
slow, growth, requiring years 
to develop sufficiently to in- 
jure the tzee. However, its 
tiny rootlets eventually make 
their way into the very heart 
of the tree, drawing upon its 
sustenance and life. The tree 
is ultimately badly deformed 
and its growth retarded. It 
is the super-abundance of 
chlorophyl which the mistle- 
toe absorbs from the tree 
which makes its leaves such 
a vivid green. The only effec- 
tive way to check the spread 
of mistletoe seems to be by 


cutting off the branches of an infected tree, or, using 
even more drastic measures, removing the entire tree. 





“Spruce for Tomorrow’s Paper,” gives a clear 
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Two Weeks With a Forest Ranger 


By C. H. 
ID you ever have a snorting, wild-eyed horse 
No? Well, it’s funny all 


right if the pack belongs to the other fellow, 


string your pack? 


but it’s hard to laugh when your own grub is being 
scattered out for the squirrels and birds to pick up. 

It was Indian summer and on the western slope of 
the Divide, Wyoming, 


when Jim’s horse, without warning, 


Continental above Pinedale, 


excited the pack 


While Jim’s 


horse, with prodigious leaps, was attempting to get 


horse into plunging into Coyote Lake. 


as near to the center of the lake as possible, the pack 
animal was maneuvering partly in the lake and partly 
out in a very successful attempt to string out the pack 
along the entire western shore line, 

A package of pancake flour exploded on a boulder 
like 
volcano, 
the 
falling 


a small 
and 
din of 
pans 
and. dishes 
resounded 
the 


farthest 


against 


mountain top. 
Clothes and 
bedding sail- 
ed into the 
air to be 
caught in 
trees and 
brush. Mean- 





McDoNALD 


quarters for a district ranger whose jurisdiction ex- 
tends eighty miles to the south and east to the Wind 
River range. 

After motoring more than a hundred miles from 
the railroad I finally located Jim, the ranger, and we 
planned a two-week trip over the district, primarily 
to study range conditions and incidentally to attend 
to a dozen other jobs. 

Now a trip in late September in these parts might 
turn out to be mighty uncomfortable as early snows, 
cold weather and short feed are usually the rule. The 
first day we covered a cattle allotment and camped 
that night by Coyote Lake with no other company 
than our horses and the yap-yapping coyotes. That 
is, we camped after we had collected such of the pack 
as Was fit for 
further 

The follow- 


day we 


Use. 


ing 
moved up to 
the 


line 


timber- 
the 
weather pro- 


and 


ceeded to 
turn cold. 
Our pancake 


batter froze 
in the bowl 
while being 


used. I guess 
the action of 
stirring it 


while, Jim 

was. strug- was. similar 

gling to tree A RANGER EXPECTS MOST ANYTHING TO HAPPEN. AT COYOTE LAKE ONE OF to th at ol 
THE PACK HORSES WENT DOWN IN THE SOFT MUD, AFTER STRINGING HIS making ice 


himself from 


the saddle as 


PACK ALONG THE SHORE 


his horse 
rolled over in the soft mud. He 
crawl” to the bank with waterweeds and mud plastered 


Then, to keep my pack animal from 


was forced to “mud- 


all over him. 
through five feet 
is hard on the 


drowning I was forced to wallow 
of water and like 
I have seen men become so excited over simi- 


mud. <A scene this 
nerves. 
lar events that they jumped on their hats, all the while 
language. Jim, though, did not 


talking in strange 


seem to mind it much. A ranger expects those things 
to happen. 

Pinedale is the supply point for a number of big 
outfits located the the 
Green River. There is a real frontier style in this 
region, with cowboys, trappers and guns frequently 
Here the Forest Service maintains head- 


cow around headwaters of 


encountered. 


cream; yet 


our con- 
densed milk froze in the cans without being: stirred. 

On this range, timberline is about 12,000 feet, and 
there 
porting a dense stand of short, rich grass. Here, in 


are large basins at the heads of streams, sup- 


rough inaccessible areas, mountain sheep exist through- 
the year. Being a naturalist, Jim proceeded to tell 
me about the habits and customs of the big-horn, and 
as we needed a rest and a change of exercise we 
hiked over into their kingdom. 

“See that high ridge over there?” asked Jim. “I'll 
bet there’s a flock of sheep around those grassy ter- 
races. That’s where they hang out. To look at the 
country from here, though, you'd never think man or 
beast could toehold on this mountain. 

“You can’t slip up on those babies. It’s real hunt- 


find a 
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ON THE WIND RIVER RANGE TIMBERLINE IS ABOUT 12,000 FEET ELEVATION, AND IN 


THE ROUGH, INACCESSIBLE AREAS MOUNTAIN SHEEP EXIST THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


It’s different 
You stalk the 


sheep in the open and around these ledges and, as 


ing; as dangerous and exciting as any. 
from ‘timber hunting’ the elk or bear. 


a rule, they see you first.” 

“How does one get them?” I inquired. 

“Well, I don’t mean to say it’s impossible,” he ex- 
plained, “but it’s next to it. We'll go over there and 
get a close-up if you say so.” 

Of course, I said so; and the day being Sunday and 
the hunting season open, we risked life and limb 
crawling along ledges where a slip meant a straight 


drop of two thousand feet or more. But we found 
no sheep. We ran across their beds and feeding 


grounds and occasionally, with the aid of our mo- 
noculars we 
could see one 
outlined 
against the 
sky on a far 
distant point. 

“We should 
have gotten 
up here about 
sunrise,” Jim 
groaned, “for 
that’s when 
they are out 
feeding.” 

It was about 
noon and we 
were wearily 
crossing a 
rocky alpine 
basin, fairly — ae a 
carpeted with ea 
short, thick 
mountain 





DURING THE NIGHT A STORM CAME UP ACCOMPANIED BY 


grass. Suddenly two brown figures about two hun- 
dred yards ahead of us came to life and bounced away 
like rubber balls. We saw at a glance that they were 
big rams, and without further discussion we dropped 
behind a low ledge and watched. As will happen at 
times, the sheep did the unusual trick of stopping 
after a few bounds and looking back, as did Lot’s wife 
of Biblical fame. Well, they lost their lives, too. 

“For a tenderfoot, you may consider yourself lucky,” 
exclaimed Jim. “That’s the darndest fool trick I ever 
saw a sheep do.” 


Over at South Boulder Meadows we came across 
the scene of a sheep raid, which occurred back in 1902, 
You’ve heard how the cattlemen resented the en- 

croachment 
of the sheep 
on their 


ranges in the 
old days and 
how they 
sometimes 
took the law 
into their 
own hands 
and endeav- 
ored to drive 
the sheepmen 
out of the 
country. 
Well, it seems 
that in this 
case much the 
same _ thing 
happened. A 
band of raid- 
ers came up 
from the val- 


(Continued on page 750) 
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A STRONG WIND 
AND WE HAD TO TURN SWAMPERS FOR SEVERAL DAYS, AS EVERY TRAIL 
WAS BLOCKED BY WINDFALLS 








Sprucing Up the Christmas [ree 


Be it Fir, Pine, or Spruce, A Little 
Care Will Make It Fresher, Showier, 


46 WISH foresters 
would tell us mothers 
how to keep the 
needles from dropping off 
our Christmas trees,” wrote 
Ohio the 
“Only mothers realize the 


a woman from 
other day. 
tremendous amount of work the holi- 
day season places upon their shoulders. 
They carry it gladly and cheerfully be- 
cause Christmas is a wonderful event 
for and but 
now that our trees are so generally 


both children parents, 


lighted with electric bulbs, they are 
called upon to do service for a week 
or more instead of one or two days as was the case when 
we grown-ups were small. This means added work, be- 
cause our heated homes rapidly dry out the trees and 
start a continuous rain of dry needles to our floors, which 
must be laboriously swept up every morning. By New 
Year’s Day the tree is usually shedding its needles so 
badly that we are driven almost mad by the litter.” 
Here is a question very much to the point. On 
million Christmas trees 
Ninety-five per 
cent or more of these trees will be evergreens of pine, 
Probably 


Christmas Eve fifteen 


will be housed under American roofs. 


some 


trees. 





fir or spruce—all needle bearing 
ninety per cent of them will be set up on home-made 
wooden frames and subjected to artificial room tem- 
peratures of from sixty-five to eighty degrees for 
periods ranging from three to ten days. Most of them 
will have been cut in the forests from two to eight 
weeks before Christmas, shipped in tightly compressed 
bundles, and roughly handled. Partially dried out in 
storage and transit, the heat of the Christmas corner 
plus the heat of the electric bulbs which will bedeck 
their limbs will speedily complete the drying out pro- 
At best, the cut Christmas tree faces a rough, 
if glorious, finale. Small wonder that when the New 
Year rings down the curtain on the Christmas stage, 
millions of these gay and joy-giving actors stand piti- 
fully defoliated, and the good housewives laying aside 
their brooms, carpet sweepers and vacuum cleaners 


cess. 


consign them to the ash heap with sighs of genuine 


relief. 
3ut is there an answer to the question? “Can the 
shedding of needles by our Christmas trees be pre- 


vented?” There is no absolute remedy, although there 
are certain common sense first aid treatments which 
will serve to keep the tree fresh and showy, and delay 


and More Lasting 


By Ovip M. BUTLER 





its needle-dropping tenden- 
cies. Unfortunately the 
average buyer of a Christ- 
treats it like a 
He throws 


mas tree 
piece of wood. 
it in a convenient corner 
until ready for use and then sets it 
up in his house much as if he were 
nailing up a shelf. He rarely thinks 
of it as a cut plant, which it is, and 
that in its wood and leaves living cells 
are still trying to do their work of 


supplying the tree with food and 
moisture. 
Every housewife knows that cut 


flowers brought into a heated room will wilt rapidly, and 
no woman who loves flowers tries to keep them in a dry 
vase or bowl. She gets them into water as quickly as pos- 
sible, puts them in a cool room every night, cuts their 
stems every day, and has a dozen and one little knacks 
to preserve them. She is repaid by having them keep 
fresh and bright for a week or more instead of a day. 
The reason is that these treatments stimulate the 
living organisms of the stems, leaves and flowers, and 
keep them active until they have used up all their 
reserved food supply. The same principle applies to 
the Christmas tree, and while it is not as convenient a 
“flower” to keep spruced up, there are, nevertheless, 
simple rules which, if followed, will help greatly. 

Healthy and vigorous evergreens will usually last 
several weeks after cutting before drying out suff- 
ciently to begin losing their needles, and those who are 
fortunate enough to procure a tree cut a week or two 
before Christmas will ordinarily not be harassed by 
falling needles. But with our forests getting farther 
and farther from our cities, millions of people are 
forced to select trees that may have been cut two and 
three months before Christmas. Since one tree may 
dry out faster than another, the buyer of a Christmas 
evergreen at the city market may exercise his first 
precaution by guarding against the purchase of a dried 
out tree. Select one that looks and feels fresh. This 
is not so difficult because the dried out tree will usually 
look dull and lack the life and luster of one in which 
drying has not broken the eyes of the needles, so to 
speak. By shaking a branch gently or breaking a 
twig one can often judge the condition of a tree and 
its needles. 

Everyone likes a shapely tree, but it is better to 
sacrifice shapeliness for freshness, because the defects 
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HELPING YOUR TREE STAND UP 


The Christmas tree is, in reality, a cut plant, in the 

wood and leaves of which thousands of living cells are 

still trying to do their work. By putting your tree in 

a container that will hold water you will help it stay 

green and fresh and it will hold its needles throughout 
the festive week. 


of the less shapely tree can in most cases be hidden 
by Christmas decorations, No matter how shapely the 
tree may be, if it is so completely dried out that the 
needles will begin dropping after a few hours in a 
heated room, it will be a poor looking tree long before 
the Christmas season is over. Spruce and fir are rated 
as our best Christmas trees. As between the two, the 
balsam fir is to be preferred, because of its greater 
woodsy fragrance and its ability to hold its needles 
longer after being cut. The average person, however, 
cannot tell a spruce from a balsam, and certainly the 
dealers cannot always be depended upon. The simplest 
trick for spotting a spruce is to suddenly grasp a 
branch, and if the hand receives a sharp pricking one 
may be pretty sure the tree is a spruce. This is be- 
cause the needles of the spruce are stiff and sharp- 
pointed, while those of the fir are softer and rounder. 

Having selected a tree that appears to contain a 
fair degree of sap and vigor, the next precaution is to 











hold it under the best possible conditions until time 
to set it up in your heated house on Christmas Eve. 
A great many people put off the buying of their Christ- 
mas trees until the day before Christmas, gambling on 
an overstocked market and a cheaper price, and leav- 
ing the storage to the dealer. These buyers may save 
fifty cents or they may not. Chances are they will 
get trees that have been much picked over by more 
forehanded shoppers, and ones that will lack that 
Christmas smartness which adds so much to the occa- 
sion. “Shop early” is just as good a rule for Christ- 
mas trees as for any other Christmas purchase. I[n- 
deed, there is really more reason for shopping early 
for Christmas trees, because it makes it possible for 
the buyer to hold his trees under favorable conditions 
of storage. And a week or so before Christmas may 
be a vital period in the drying out of the trees. 

3ut do not think that throwing your tree in the 
corner of the garage or basement is good storage. 
After getting it home, saw off several inches from the 
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TOO MUCH FOR A WOUNDED TREE 
Christmas trees are really cut flowers and one can 
hardly expect them to stay green and fresh for any 
length of time without water. This type of holder 
supplies none and you see the tree after a few days in 
a warm room. Drying out has marred its green beauty 
and has started a rain of falling needles. 
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base of its stem, shaving off the soft surface with a 


sharp knife, so that the 
set the 


pores of the wood will not be 


clogged, and then tree in a bucket or tub of 


water placed outdoors or in a cool room. 
still exerting a 


The millions 


of needle leaves on your tree are tre- 
mendous pull, and with the pores at the base open and 
drawn up to the 
real Christmas cheer 


it the 


water available, moisture will be 


limbs and needles. This will be 


and the sooner you give 


to your Christmas tree, 
better. 

This water treatment should be 
tree is set up in the heated room where it is to 
There 


the 


take 


now on 


continued when 
its stand for the Christmas festival. are 
the market improved Christmas tree holders equipped 
the tree 
Se 


with receptables which permit the base of 


stem to rest in from three to six inches of water. 





different methods, but found nothing equal to setting 
\ number of other methods, 
is to merely 


the tree in a pan of water. - 


however, were found to be helpful. One 


spray the tree with clean water everyday, using an 
ordinary rose bush spray, such as can be purchased at 


the nearest hardware store for twenty-five or fitty cents. 
‘The 
Mr. 
for window displays and exhibit work. 
nary tree about eight feet in height take a quart of 
liquid paste, add a quart of water and 


glues 


following experiment seem simple,” writes 


‘vet we have used it repeatedly on trees 
For an ordi- 


may 


Emerick, 


binders’ 
the tree thoroughly. 
to the 
lustre. I have successfully 
had been cut at least a month and it held its 


book 


spray This not only the 
but gives the needles a brighter 
5 5 


used this on a tree which 


needles stem, 


I know 


needles for eight days. The sprayer we used was one 


a) 


CHRISTMAS TREES STARTING THEIR LONG JOURNEY TO THE BRIGHT LIGHTS 


In certain regions of the West, Christmas trees cut far back in the mountains begin their long journey to 


market on the backs of burros. 
beasts of burden smothered with Christmes cheer. 


Here is a photograph taken in the high mountains of the Southwest showing 


Tightly bound to the animals’ becks, the trees are 


packed out over mountain trails to tke nearest shipping points from which they are sent to tewns and cities. 


if one does not care to go to that expense, a home- 


made rack can be constructed in a few minutes with a 
tub for the and a 


supports. 


pail or a small water few strips 


can be covered 
part 


of wood for the This frame 


with a form 


sheet or other material which will 


of the Christmas decorations. In steam-heated rooms 
the 


drawn up 


water which will evaporate and be 
into the 
to check the 
of the 
about 


adding to the 


amount of 


tree is surprising, and it is well 


water supply few days. 


Maine Forest Service, 


therefore every 


Dr. H. B. 


dissolving 


Peirson, recom- 


mends one-quarter of a pound of 


sugar to the water, solution from time 
The 
struggling cells. 

Mr. R. Lynn Emerick and Mr. 
sylvania foresters, recently conducted experiments with 


to time. sugar will act as a food ration for the 


George Clarke, Penn- 


of the ordinary tin affairs used for spraying garden 
vegetables. Fresh book binders’ paste is a transparent 
liquid with a density just a little heavier than water. 
We found this especially well adapted to red pine and 
by spraying the stem the sheath of the needle is filled 


with the glue.” 


If one does not desire a large Christmas tree, all 
of this heroic treatment can be obviated by using a 
living tree—one removed with its roots intact and set 


in a tub of earth. With periodic watering such a tree 
will last all winter, and in the spring can be planted 


in the yard to grow for another Christmas. Living 
Christmas trees, three, four, or even five feet in height, 


can be handled without great trouble. Their first cost 
but they can be made to serve 


will hold their needles. 


is greater, of course, 


for several years and they 





An Immigrant on Trial 


The Case of the Starling, A Virile and Pugnacious Bird of Europe 
That Seeks the Aristocratic Atmosphere of our Cities 


Photographs by the Au 
HE European starling, an avian immigrant 
brought to our shores more than a third of a 
century ago, before the enactment of exclusion 

laws, soon demonstrated its ability to thrive under 
prosperous American conditions. Today the progeny 
of the few score birds comprising the successful impor- 
tation of 1890 totals millions. The breeding range of 
these virile, pugnacious foreigners now cov- 

ers the Atlantic seaboard from Maine 

to the Carolinas; and to the west 

they have populated southern 

Ontario, Ohio, West Virginia, 

and eastern Kentucky and 

Tennessee with outposts 

already well established 

in southern Michigan, 
and at other points 

to the west and 
south. Prolific, gre- 
garious, aggres- 
sive, and untidy, 

a voracious feed- 

er, a destroyer 

of certain crops 
and yet, withal, 
probably the most 
outstanding bird 
enemy of ground- 
inhabiting insects 
in the eastern 

United States, 

the starling pre- 

sents today a 

most preplexing 

problem in eco- 
nomic ornithol- 
ogy. Its rapid 
spread and _ in- 
crease in numbers 
is indicative of 
a species in the 
ascendency and 
that in itself 
may speak either 
for great good 
or decided harm. 














By E. R. KatmBacuH 
Aut 


tor, through the courtesy of the Biological Survey 


complicated by the fact that the starling is in direct 
conflict with a number of our cherished native birds 
for both nesting sites and food supply. Back of all 
of this and wholly foreign to a consideration of the 
bird on strictly economic grounds, lies that well nigh 
universal and unsurmountable prejudice against the 
starling among the American bird-loving public be- 
cause it is of foreign origin. With the 

history of the brown rat, the English 
sparrow, and innumerable insect 
pests of foreign origin so vividly 
before us it would indeed be 
presumptuous to expect an 
attitude of judicial impar- 
tiality on the part of a 
pest-ridden public to- 
ward a new avian in- 
troduction which even 
trained ornithologists 
state has some 
conspicuous faults. 
Though previ- 
ous experiences 
have pointed to 
the folly of pro- 
miscuous _ intro- 
duction of foreign 

a practice 
now fortunately 
prevented by fed- 
eral law—by 
what standards 
are we to judge 
those that are 
already here and 
established be - 
yond the possibil- 
ity of eradica- 
tion? Are they to 
be haled before 





birds 


a bar biased by 
the contention 
that, since others 


THE WINTER STARLING ROOSTS ON PENNSYLVANIA have failed to 
AVENUE IN WASHINGTON CONSTITUTE ONE OF THE 
UNUSUAL SIGHTS OF THE CAPITAL NOT YET MEN- 
TIONED IN THE TOURIST GUIDE BOOKS. CAN IT BE 


measure up _ to 
American stand- 





THAT THESE WINGED LOVERS OF ARISTOCRACY HAVE 


Matters also are DESIGNS ON THE WHITE HOUSE? ards, none are 


ne 


‘nv 
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capable of meeting them? Are they to be sentenced 
without so much as an inspection of their record? Cer- 
tainly the elementary ideals of common sportsmanship, 
if nothing else, should grant them at least a hearing. 

In the case of the starling this has been granted. The 
bird has had a chance to present its case. Its record has 
been inspected and subjected to scrutinizing analysis 
and for the time being we know how closely this avian 
immigrant has lived up to American ideals. 

With the millions of starlings now in this country 
there is no denying the fact that the total quantity of 
food consumed by these voracious feeders is enormous. 
Certainly one could not be accused of dealing in super- 
latives if the bushel were used as a unit of measure to 
express the proportions of the food items of this great 
aggregation of birds taken as a whole. The bushel is 
a convenient unit; it is universally understood; and, 
dealing with products of the farm and garden of which 
the starling takes a certain quantity, it is decidedly 
applicable. Let us appraise on this basis some of the 
outstanding food habits of this bird, based largely on 
data obtained 
from exami- 
nations of the 
stomachs of 
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its range. Z 

For every 
forty-three 
bushels of 

egetable 
food, consist- 
ing largely of 
wild fruits 
and refuse 
picked up 
mainly  dur- 
ing the win- 
ter months, 
the starlings 
of this coun- 
try consume 
fifty-seven 
bushels of 
food of animal origin—principally insects, millipeds, 
and other invertebrates. How many of us realize that 
to offset an annual destruction of two and two-thirds 
bushels of cultivated cherries and less than a bushel 
apiece of other ripening fruit and grain pilfered from 
farmers’ or city dwellers’ crops, these birds destroy in 
the course of a year no less than eight and one-half 
bushels of weevils, five and one-third bushels of white 
grubs and beetles, twelve and two-fifths bushels of 


grasshoppers, six bushels of caterpillars and eleven 
and three-fourths bushels of millipeds! At the same time 
they make away with five and three-fourths bushels of 
ground beetles, some of which are injurious, about 
seven and one-fourth bushels of miscellaneous items in- 
cluding spiders, snails, crustaceans, and garbage of 
animal origin, fifteen bushels of vegetable refuse and 
waste grain and fruit, and nearly twenty-four bushels 
of wild fruit. 

In the month of May starlings, that may be blamed 
for the consumption of one-half bushel of grain (main- 
ly waste) and certain beneficial insects, totaling prob- 
ably eight or ten bushels, also destroy no less than 
thirty-four bushels of highly destructive weevils, white 
grubs and cutworms, and forty-two bushels of millipeds. 

In June and July when the destruction of cultivated 
cherries brings down on their sleek feathered heads the 
almost universal condemnation of raisers of small fruit, 
starlings present an interesting problem in economics. 
It is at this period of the year that the birds appear at 
their worst from an economic viewpoint, and yet, let us 
note what 
takes place. 
What would 
' the judg- 
x ment of the 
cherry raiser 
himself be, 
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assuming he 
was engaged 
in general 
farming, if he 
had_ before 
him all the 
facts in the 
case? Would 
he not be 
willing to do- 
nate about 
sixteen bush- 
els of chier- 
ries for serv- 
ices rendered 
in the remov- 
al from near- 


STARLINGS ARE AT THEIR WORST IN THEIR RELATION TO AGRICULTURE IN by fields and 
JUNE AND JULY, WHEN THE CHERRY CROP IS SUBJECT TO THEIR ATTACK. ? sie 

BUT EVEN AT THAT SEASON, FOR EVERY BUSHEL OF CHERRIES STOLEN, 
STARLINGS DESTROY NEARLY FOUR BUSHELS OF INSECTS AND MILLIPEDS more than 


gardens of 


ten bushels 

of weevils, three and one-half of white grubs, twelve 
and one-half of cutworms and other caterpillars, about 
twenty of miscellaneous insects and thirteen and one-half 
of millipeds? Or, to summarize and present this some- 
what differently, would he prefer to obtain one more 
bushel of cherries from his trees under penalty of allow- 
ing nearly four bushels of insects and millipeds to live, 
reproduce and exact their inevitable toll from his crop? 
And that is not all. Do not overlook the fact that the 
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period from May to July is the time of nestling birds, 
and nestling starlings, in common with most young 
birds, are even more voracious than their parents. Dur- 
ing the nestling period also they outnumber the old 
birds fully two to one. Although cherries are fed to 
the young to a limited extent, for every three 
bushels eaten, nestling starlings also devour 

no less than thirty-eight bushels of 
caterpillars, thirty bushels of wee- ya 
vils and other beetles, and eleven 
bushels of crickets and grass- 
hoppers! But the economic 
influence of a bird is by 
no means confined to its 
food habits, 
important 
mendable they may 
be. This is especi- 
the 


however 


and com- 


ally true of 
starling whose 
competition with 
native birds for 
nesting sites and 
food has aroused 
the ire of nature 
Bluebirds 


ap- 


lovers. 
and _ flickers 
pear to have borne 

the brunt of the 
attack in the strug: 
gle for nesting sites, 
while purple martins, 
flycatchers, 


crested 1 
house wrens, and even 


the despised English 


sparrows have felt the 
presence of the invader 
to a less marked degree. 


There is no question that the 
bluebird and the flicker have 
been compelled to relinquish 
favorite nesting sites about 
the dooryard and orchard, 
and in the case of the for- 
mer this is greatly to be 
regretted not only on eco- 
nomic grounds but also be- 
cause of the disruption of the close and endearing 


VORACIOUS FEEDER, 


associations long established between man and _ this 
confiding, harmless, and altogether admirable species. 
The flicker, beloved by many, does not have in its 
favor a strong case on economic grounds, the starling 
being its superior. The other species mentioned as 
competitors for nesting sites have not, as yet, been 
seriously affected by the advent of the starling though 
there has been some shifting of homes, second layings 
of eggs and even loss of young. The English sparrow 
has suffered as much as any of these, though I recall 







GREGARIOUS, PROLIFIC, AGGRESSIVE AND UNTIDY, A 
A DESTROYER OF CERTAIN 
CROPS, THE STARLING IS, WITHAL, PROBABLY THE 
MOST OUTSTANDING BIRD ENEMY OF GROUND-IN- 
HABITING INSECTS IN THE EASTERN UNITED STATES 


an instance where starlings and sparrows raised broods 
with their nests, that rested on a beam beneath a water 
tank, actually touching each other. In the city of Wash- 
ington several pairs of sparrows and one of starlings 
nested peaceably in the season of 1926 behind a sign 
on the side of a government building significantly 
labelled “Prohibition Unit.” In its search 
for insect food the starling comes 
most intimately in competition 
with the robin, the meadow- 
lark, and, in our city parks, 
the grackle. This does 
not appear to have 
caused a material re- 
duction of the native 
species, however,— 
there being an am- 
ple supply of earth- 
worms, cutworms, 
crickets, and bee- 
tles for even ad- 
ditional 
feeding birds. 
The greatest in- 
fluence exerted 
by the starling 
on the food sup- 
ply of other birds 
is brought about 
by its consump- 
tion of wild fruit 
in late summer and 
early fall. Wild black 
cherry and sour gum 
trees soon are stripped 
of their crop when a 
foraging flock of 50 or 
100 starlings feeds in the 
vicinity, and robins, brown 
thrashers, catbirds, mocking- 
birds, and some others are 
compelled to seek fruit-bear- 
ing plants outside of the zone 
of starling abundance. 
Though there is no evidence 
that this added drain on the 
food supply has seriously af- 
fected our native species, bird lovers as a rule resent 
the bold intrusion of the newcomer ‘that may result in 
local exclusion of attractive native songsters. 

Despite the many indirect important relations be- 
tween the starling and man—its attacks on insect pests, 
its destruction of products of the field and garden, its 
intricate relationship with other hole-nesting birds—it 
is through its roosting activities that the bird is best 
known to the city dweller. These roosts, though spec- 
tacular and highly interesting from an ornithological 
viewpoint, seldom appeal to the urbanite whose prop- 












ground- 
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capable of meeting them? Are they to be sentenced 


without so much as an inspection of their record? Cer- 
tainly the elementary ideals of common sportsmanship, 
should grant them at least a hearing. 
The 


if nothing else, 

In the case of the starling this has been granted. 
bird has had a chance to present its case. Its record has 
been inspected and subjected to scrutinizing analysis 
and for the time being we know how closely this avian 
immigrant has lived up to American ideals. 

With the millions of in this country 
there is no denying the fact that the total quantity of 
food consumed by these voracious feeders is enormous. 


starlings now 


Certainly one could not be accused of dealing in super- 


latives if the bushel were used as a unit of measure to 
express the proportions of the food items of this great 
aggregation of birds taken as a whole. The bushel is 


a convenient unit; it is universally understood; and, 
dealing with products of the farm and garden of which 
a certain quantity, it is decidedly 


appraise on this basis some of the 


the starling takes 


applicable. Let us 


outstanding food habits of this bird, based largely on 
data obtained 

from exami- 
nations of the 
stomachs of 
more than 


° ~" en 
twenty-six = 


i a 


—_— 
y ei 
i ae Ws*e 


hundred birds 
collected at 
various points 
throughout 
its range. 

For every 
forty-three 
bushels of 
vegetable 
food, consist- 
ing largely of 
wild fruits 


and _ refuse 
picked up 
mainly  dur- 


ing the win- 
ter months, 
the starlings 
of this coun- 
try consume 
fifty-seven 
bushels of 
food of animal origin—principally 
How many 
two and two-thirds 


insects, millipeds, 


and other invertebrates. of us realize that 
to offset an annual destruction of 
bushels of cultivated cherries and less than a_ bushel 
apiece of other ripening fruit and grain pilfered from 
farmers’ or city dwellers’ these birds destroy in 
the course of a year no less than eight 
bushels of weevils, five and one-third bushels of white 


grubs and beetles, two-fifths bushels of 


crops, 
and one-half 


twelve and 







STARLINGS ARE AT THEIR WORST IN THEIR RELATION TO AGRICULTURE IN 
JUNE AND JULY, WHEN THE CHERRY CROP IS SUBJECT TO THEIR ATTACK. 
BUT EVEN AT THAT SEASON, FOR EVERY BUSHEL OF CHERRIES STOLEN, 
STARLINGS DESTROY NEARLY FOUR BUSHELS OF INSECTS AND MILLIPEDS 


six bushels of caterpillars and eleven 
At the same time 


grasshoppers, 
and three-fourths bushels of millipeds! 


they make away with five and three-fourths bushels of 
ground beetles, some of which are injurious, about 


seven and one-fourth bushels of miscellaneous items in- 


cluding spiders, snails, crustaceans, and garbage of 


fifteen bushels of vegetable refuse and 
and nearly twenty-four bushels 


animal origin, 
waste grain and fruit, 
of wild fruit. 

In the month of May starlings, 
for the consumption of one-half bushel of grain (main- 


that may be blamed 


ly waste) and certain beneficial insects, totaling prob- 


ably eight or ten bushels, also destroy no less than 


thirty-four bushels of highly destructive weevils, white 


grubs and cutworms, and forty-two bushels of millipeds. 


In June and July when the destruction of cultivated 
cherries brings down on their sleek feathered heads the 
almost universal condemnation of raisers of small fruit, 
starlings present an interesting problem in economics. 
It is at this period of the year that the birds appear at 
their worst from an economic viewpoint, and yet, let us 
note what 
takes place. 
What 
the judg- 
ment of the 


raiser 


would 


cherry 
himself be, 
assuming he 
was engaged 
in general 
farming, if he 
ia had_ before 
a 1) him all the 
facts in the 
case? Would 
he not be 
willing to do- 


nate about 
sixteen bush- 
els of cher- 


ries for serv- 
ices rendered 
in the remov- 
al from near- 
by fields and 
gardens of 


more than 
ten bushels 
of weevils, three and one-half of white grubs, twelve 


and one-half of cutworms and other caterpillars, about 
twenty of miscellaneous insects and thirteen and one-half 
of millipeds? Or, to summarize and present this some- 
what differently, 


bushel of cherries from his trees under penalty of allow- 


would he prefer to obtain one more 


ing nearly four bushels of insects and millipeds to live, 
reproduce and exact their inevitable toll from his crop? 


And that is not all. Do not overlook the fact that the 
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period from May to July is the time of nestling birds, 
and nestling starlings, in common with most young 
birds, are even more voracious than their parents. Dur- 
ing the nestling period also they outnumber the old 
birds fully two to one. Although cherries are fed to 
the young to a limited extent, for every three 

bushels eaten, nestling starlings also devour 
no less than thirty-eight bushels of te 
caterpillars, thirty bushels of wee- ya 


A 


vils and other beetles, and eleven 
bushels of crickets and grass- A 
hoppers! But the economic 
influence of a bird is by 
no means confined to its 
however 


food habits, 


important and com- 


mendable they may 
be. This 
true of 


is especi- 
ally the 
starling whose 
competition with 
native birds for 
nesting sites and 
food has aroused 
the ire of nature 
lovers. Bluebirds 
and flickers 
pear to have borne 
the brunt of the 
attack in the strug 
gle for nesting sites, 
while purple martins, 
flycatchers, 


ap- 


crested 
house wrens, and even 
the despised English 
felt the 


sparrows have 


presence of the invader 
to a less marked degree. 


There is no question that the 
bluebird and the flicker have 
been compelled to relinquish 
favorite nesting sites about 
the dooryard and orchard, 
and in the case of the for- 
mer this is greatly to be 


VORACIOUS FEEDER, 
CROPS, THE STARLING 


regretted not only on eco- 

nomic grounds but also be- 

cause of the disruption of the close and endearing 
associations long established between man and this 
confiding, harmless, and altogether admirable species. 
The. flicker, beloved by many, does not have in its 
favor a strong case on economic grounds, the starling 
being its superior. The other species mentioned as 
competitors for nesting sites have not, as yet, been 
seriously affected by the advent of the starling though 
there has been some shifting of homes, second layings 
of eggs and even loss of young. The English sparrow 
has suffered as much as any of these, though I recall 


> nap ta a... 


GREGARIOUS, PROLIFIC, AGGRESSIVE AND UNTIDY, A 
A DESTROYER OF CERTAIN 
IS, WITHAL, PROBABLY THE 
MOST OUTSTANDING BIRD ENEMY OF GROUND-IN- 
HABITING INSECTS IN THE EASTERN UNITED STATES 


an instance where starlings and sparrows raised broods 
with their nests, that rested on a beam beneath a water 
tank, actually touching each other. In the city of Wash- 
ington several pairs of sparrows and one of starlings 
nested peaceably in the season of 1926 behind a sign 
on the side of a government building significantly 
labelled “Prohibition Unit.” In its search 

insect food the starling comes 
most intimately in competition 
with the robin, the meadow- 
lark, and, in our city parks, 
the grackle. This does 
not appear to have 
caused a material re- 
duction of the native 
species, however,— 
4% there being an am- 
% ple supply of earth- 
\ worms, cutworms, 
crickets, and bee- 
tles for even ad- 
ditional ground- 
feeding birds. 
The greatest in- 
fluence exerted 

by the starling 
on the food sup- 
ply of other birds 

is brought about 
by its consump- 
tion of wild fruit 
in late summer and 
early fall. Wild black 
cherry and sour gum 
trees soon are stripped 

of their crop when a 
foraging flock of 50 or 
100 starlings feeds in the 
vicinity, and robins, brown 
thrashers, catbirds, mocking- 
birds, and some others are 
-_ compelled to seek fruit-bear- 
ing plants outside of the zone 
of starling abundance. 
Though there is no evidence 
that this added drain on the 
food supply has seriously af- 
fected our native species, bird lovers as a rule resent 
the bold intrusion of the newcomer ‘that may result in 
local exclusion of attractive native songsters. 

Despite the many indirect important relations be- 
tween the starling and man—its attacks on insect pests, 
its destruction of products of the field and garden, its 
intricate relationship with other hole-nesting birds—it 
is through its roosting activities that the bird is best 
known to the city dweller. These roosts, though spec- 
tacular and highly interesting from an ornithological 
viewpoint, seldom appeal to the urbanite whose prop- 


for 
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erty has been picked as a place of nightly abode. Such 
gatherings sometimes reach mammoth proportions, be- 
ing populated not only by the noisy and untidy for- 
eigner but also by equally noisy and nearly as untidy 
grackles, purple martins, robins, and English sparrows. 
Usually they are started by small groups of male birds 
that have forsaken their family cares; young of the 
year’s brood join them a little later; and by September 
and October they reach their greatest size, sometimes 
being occupied by 25,000 or 50,000 birds. 
roost be a composite one, containing starlings, martins, 
grackles, robins, and English sparrows, its size will be- 
come materially less as cool weather approaches 
through departure of the migratory species. Starlings 
and English sparrows, however, maintain their clannish 
relationships throughout the winter wherever they may 
find sufficient shelter—in cupolas, barn lofts, church 
any- 





towers, or under the sheltering eaves of buildings 
where that a bit of protection is to be had from drench- 
ing rain or wintry blasts. 

Of all these birds the starling has learned to accom- 
modate itself best to the artificial environments of our 
cities. Not only has it made the most of its oppor- 
tunities from the standpoint of its own welfare and 
comfort, but withal it has displayed a tendency to aris- 


What 


leads the bird to persist in establishing its roosts in 


tocratic exclusiveness that defies explanation. 


fashionable residential sections when other areas, ap- 
parently equally suited to the birds and much more 
desirable from a human viewpoint, are wholly ignored ? 
Is it the appeal of stately, arching elms and maples, the 
attraction of spacious, well-kept lawns and quiet door- 
yards, the general atmosphere of aristocracy? Why 
was it that in the course of extensive studies made of 
starling roosts in 1916 all but one were located where 
the birds could hobnob with the elite? What impelled 
them at Ambler, Pennsylvania, to pick the most exclu- 
sive estate in town? Why did they elect at Freehold, 
New Jersey, to camp out on the property of the mayor? 
How did they come to pick the “Crescent” at Montclair, 
New Jersey? Hartford, Connecticut, Orange, New Jer- 
sey, Germantown, Pennsylvania, Baltimore, Maryland, 
and even Washington, the capital of the nation, all 
have had their starling roosts and in all the starling 
has shown a predilection for aristocratic company. On 
its advent to Washington the starling lost little time in 
establishing tree roosts on residential streets and during 
certain autumns some of the birds have passed the 
nights on the grounds of the White House itself. 


In common with those in some other eastern cities, 
the starlings of Washington have in recent years re- 
sorted to the sides of buildings where, during long 
winter nights, a bit of warmth and protection from 


Should the 


weather may be had beneath overhanging eaves or v1 
Here also have they shown their 
The winter starling 


sheltered ledges. 
fastidious tastes as to location. 
roost on Pennsylvania Avenue constitutes one of the 
unusual sights of the Capital not yet mentioned in the 
tourist guide books. For three years these birds have 
gathered in large numbers on buildings fronting that 
memorable thoroughfare and each succeeding season 
has witnessed a slight shift in the roost, always toward 
It will be of interest to note future progress 
Can it be that these feath- 


ered scions of aristocracy have plans and expectations 


the west. 
in this annual movement. 


of eventually sharing with our President the occupancy 
of the remodeled executive mansion? To do so would 
be strikingly characteristic of the starling. 

No one at all familiar with problems of economic 
ornithology doubts that the starling is a factor to be 
dealt with for all time in the eastern United States. 
There may be areas in the West, on the Great Plains, 
and in mountainous and arid regions where the bird 
will never become abundant, but in the great agricul- 
tural sections of the Middle West, east of the plains 
and in all suitable localities on the Atlantic seaboard 
and in the South, it will always make its presence felt. 

The potential harm of the starling lies in that same 
factor that has necessitated the local control of some 
of our native birds—overabundance. Overabundance, 
with its inevitable concentration of large numbers, lo- 
cally, is apt to lead to trouble in the case of any 
omnivorous bird. This it is that has brought con- 
demnation on the crow, the magpie, blackbirds, and the 
English sparrow. It has convicted the starling itself 
in England in recent years during which it has in- 
creased many fold. 

If the career of the starling in this country should 
parallel that of the English sparrow, in which the ° 
progress of the species is marked by a crest or peak of 
abundance followed, in later years, by a condition of 
stability with decreased numbers there need be little 
apprehension concerning the bird. It will then ulti- 
mately occupy a niche in our avian world comparable 
to that filled by it in continental Europe, where it has 
established an enviable record as an insect destroyer. 
If, however, its virility and aggressiveness permit it to 
maintain a condition of unusual abundance over great 
areas we may look for as much trouble from the star- 
ling as we now experience with our nomadic flocks of 
native blackbirds, bobolinks, and crows. As matters 
now stand, despite the starling’s untidiness, its lack of 
pleasing song, its conflict with native species, and its 
tendencies as a crop destroyer, it has conspicuous 
redeeming qualities, and where it appears in moderate 
numbers the balance is decidedly in its favor. 





Why the Reindeer 


Came to America 


“Now Dasher! Now Dancer! now Prancer and Vixen! 


On Comet! on Cupid! On Dunder and Blitzen!” 


By Joun D. GuTHRIE 


A Story for Children 


VERYBODY knows that the above verse by 
Clement C. Moore refers to the team of reindeer 
which Santa Claus drives everywhere on Christ- 

mas Eve. But why does he drive reindeer? Why 

doesn’t he use horses, or just plain deer? Does he use 
reindeer everywhere, in all his visits to the homes of 
all good children in all lands? No, he does not. 

In Belgium and Holland, for example, he uses a 
gray horse, or sometimes a little white donkey. The 
little Dutch children clean their wooden shoes carefully 
on Christmas Eve, fill them with oats and hay and set 





THIS REINDEER TEAM IS IN ALASKA, AND THE PICTURE SHOWS HOW OUR OWN AMERICAN REINDEER 





them on the hearth for the gray horse. In the morning 
the children wake to find that the shoes are filled with 
candy and toys. And if he does not come, the children 
say, “Saint Nicholas’ horse has glass legs; he has 
slipped down and broken his foot.” In Belgium, the 
children place carrots instead of oats in their shoes for 
Santa Claus’ donkey, only they call him Saint Nicholas 
and not Santa Claus in Belgium. In Italy it is Befana, 
or Mother Goose, who rides not a reindeer, nor a horse, 
nor a donkey, but a broomstick and leaves gifts for all 
good children on Christmas Eve! In all the other coun- 





ARE KEPT BUSY NOW OUTSIDE OF THE HOURS WHEN SANTA CLAUS CLAIMS THEIR SERVICE ON 
CHRISTMAS EVE, WHEN HE STARTS ON HIS MERRY JOURNEY 
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tries of Europe, Santa Claus, or Saint Nicholas, or 
Kris Kringle, doesn’t ride at all, but walks around from 
house to house leaving presents. 

Do you know that it is only in America that Santa 
Claus uses reindeer? Why is this? Why is it that he 
must have reindeer here and not in 
other countries? Some say that he 
traded his gray horse or donkey for 
a reindeer on the way over, but per- 
haps it is really because the reindeer 
can travel so fast, and America is such 
a big country that Santa must travel 
very fast and far to visit all homes 
that one night! And of course he 
must start in the east and travel west- 
ward, so that he can keep ahead of 
the daylight, for Santa must not be 
seen in the daytime, if he can help it. 

It is a curious thing that in Lapland, where the rein- 
a strange country way up inside the 





deer came from, 
Arctic Circle, and in Russia, Finland, Sweden and Nor- 
way, Santa Claus does not use reindeer at all. Here, 
in America alone, he uses the reindeer. In 
Lapland, besides, they don’t have any Santa Claus at 
all! So, I guess that’s why they let us have the rein- 
deer for Santa to use over here in our big country. 

Of course they have 
those 


tamous 


Christmas in 
northern countries and 
all the good children 
receive gifts and they 





have Christmas trees 
too, as we do. 
In order to cover 


this great 

from Maine to Arizona, and from Florida to the State 
of Washington, and to travel as fast as Santa Claus 
necessarily must, he needs reindeer, and a lot of them! 
And up until about thirty years ago he had to borrow 
reindeer from Lapland every 24th of December. And 
then, of course, the next day he had to send the rein- 
deer back to Lapland to stay until the next Christmas. 
But in 1892, a Doctor Sheldon Jackson, a good man 
and a missionary to the Indians and Eskimos away up 
in Alaska, was sent by the Government 
America. 


country, 


to bring some reindeer to 
And did Uncle Sam and Santa Claus 
go into the reindeer business together ? 
Well, not exactly. As I understand it, 
Uncle Sam doesn’t believe too much in 
Santa Claus anyway; they say he is a 
hard-hearted old man. It was Doctor 
Jackson’s idea and Uncle Sam paid his expenses. That 
was the first time we ever had any reindeer for 
our own—except of course, those which Santa Claus 
borrowed each Christmas Eve to use in the United 
States. Doctor Jackson brought over from Lapland 


171 reindeer to Alaska that first year, and this helped 








Santa Claus out very much, but of course it wasn’t 
enough. So later more were brought over until there 
were 1,200 reindeer in Alaska. 

Now probably Doctor Jackson didn’t bring the rein- 
deer to America just for Santa Claus’ use alone, but 
also for the use of the Eskimos up 
near the Arctic Ocean. These people 
had become very badly off, most of 
their sea food, such as seals, otter, 
and such animals, had been killed off 
to make fur coats for our grown folks, 
so the Eskimos had to have some- 
thing to eat, make 
clothes out of, and something to help 
them get around their big country. 


something to 


Doctor Jackson probably knew all 
that, for he had lived among the 


Eskimos for some time and he could 
see how hard up they were. The Eskimos were taught 
how to use the reindeer, how to milk them (oh, yes, 
reindeer give milk!), how to hitch them to their sleighs, 
Soon they learned that 
the reindeer would give them milk, would furnish them 
meat, that their skins made fine, warm, soft clothes, and 
that they could travel very fast when hitched to a 
I suspect that if the Eskimos had asked Santa 


and how to take care of them. 


sleigh. 
Claus about it he could have told them that there were 
no better travelers than the reindeer! 

Of course, the Eskimos did not use the Alaskan rein- 
and there 
whatever 
to Santa Claus them 
all he wanted to deliver 
Christmas 


the 
objection 


deer all year 
was no 
using 
his on 
Eve, just 
the year. 

The reindeer which 
from far away Lapland liked 
it so well in Alaska _ that 
they multiplied and increased 
until today there are more than 200,000 in Alaska, 
plenty for both the Eskimos and Santa Claus too, 
and enough to ship some down here to the States 
for Christmas time so that the young people may 
really see what kind of an animal old 
Santa uses. So from then on, Santa 
Claus used real American reindeer and 
did not have to get them from Lap- 
Now I know something about 
reindeer and Lapland, the country 
where they came from. Once upon a 
time I saw reindeer up in Russian Lap- 
land, later on I saw reindeer in Alaska, and then in 
1926, I was ‘way up in northern Finland and Sweden 
and saw some Lapps, and the country where the rein- 
deer originally came from, and I made some pictures 
up there to prove it! It is a country of forests—noth- 
ing but forests and lakes in summer and forests and 


presents 
for one night in 


came 





land. 
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snow and skating ponds in the winter. In Finland, or Suomi, as the 








people there call it, they don’t have any Santa Claus, nor Saint 
Nicholas, nor even a kris Kringle, but,—would you believe it—their 
Christmas gifts are brought by a goat? In spite of that, the little 
children of Lapland have their pleasures. They live in a beautiful 
land of Christmas trees, of reindeer, and sleigh bells. They go up in 
the higher country in the summer with their fathers and mothers to 
look after the reindeer, up in “Poh-yo-la’s fens and forests,” as this 
country is spoken of in Kalevala, the national epic of Finland. In 
the winter they ride behind the reindeer through the dark, green, 
Christmas-tree forests. They learn to use the skiis and to skate early, 
and no doubt they have many pleasures which the American children 
do not have. There is a great deal of snow and ice during the long, 
cold winters, but they have thick fur coats and caps, and fur-lined 
mittens and shoes, which look like Indian moccasins with turned-up 
toes. They wear bright-colored scarfs and shirts, and are healthy and 
happy in spite of the cold. And then they have the beautiful lights 
throughout the winter, of the most gorgeous colors. shooting up in 
the sky, clear across the heavens,—far 

prettier than any of our fire- 


works. These are _ the 











Northern Lights or 
Aurora Borealis. 
We ought to be 

grateful to the 





people of 
Lapland for 

letting Santa Claus 
use their reindeer in 
America until we could 
ON A REINDEER raise some of our own, up 





THIS IS A PICTURE TAKEN 


FARM, ONE OF THE PLACES WHERE SANTA i Alaska 
In /AlaSKa! 

CLAUS GETS HIS REINDEER IN LAPLAND. 

AND THE PICTURE ABOVE IS OF THE BEAU- And we ought to be 


THE LITTLE CHILDREN MAY See THE Gor. “dually as grateful to Doc- 
GEOUS LIGHTS OF THE AURORA BOREALIS tor Jackson for wanting 
a ee re oes reindeer in America and 

to Uncle Sam for buying 

them for us. For Alaska, you know, is many times larger than Lap- 
land, and the dark, green, Christmas-tree forests which are also 
abundant there are covered with deep snow a great part of the year. 
Probably the people of Alaska, the Eskimos, are even more grateful 
than we are, for they have found that reindeer in their country not only 
help Santa Claus at Christmas but help them the whole year round. For 
this reason they are kind to the reindeer, herding them in great droves 
t when the heavy snows cover the mountains and forests, and feeding and 

THE CHA.DREN OF LAPLANS WEAR sheltering them. For when Christmas comes, the reindeer must be sleek 


WARM FUR CLOTHES, THAT KEEP ; ch 3 : . 
THEM SNUG and fat and ready to carry Santa Claus on his long journey of cheer. 





"| i m,” My 


HEN I was about sixteen years old, growing 

up on one of the many beautiful, colonial plan- 

tations in Louisiana, my grandfather sent me 

as a birthday gift a baby fawn not more than two 
weeks old. One of the negro tenants on Grandfather’s 
plantation found him in the swamp, separated from his 
mother: otherwise he would have left the young fawn 
undisturbed, for the mothers are terrific fighters in de- 
fense of their young. 
The minute Pup, 
laid eyes on the fawn he made a vicious attack on 
him, and I was just in time to catch the trembling 
It is char- 


leader of our hunting hounds, 


little animal in my arms and kick Pup aside. 
acteristic of these young animals to be completely won 
over if you hold and fondle them until their trembling 


and fear leaves them, This I did and when at last Pup 


understood that the fawn was another addition to our 
family, he quickly made friends with my pet, who for 
my 


weeks and weeks could not be induced to leave 
sight. A boy friend on an adjoining plan- 

tation agreed to buy a collar for the 
fawn if I would name the pet 
Thereupon and 
became 


for him. 
at once “Jim” 
and 
the 


his name, not- 
withstanding 
squeaky protests 

ot his penuri- hs 
ous old mother, ae 
boy 
Jim 


. ¢ 


Jim the 
bought 


the fawn a ‘ 

most beautiful 4 ra 
silver dog col- 
lar with a tiny 
lock 
This exquisite neck 


and_ key. 

adornment with the 
word “Jim” engraved 
on the name plate was 
doubtless intended for some 
high class lap poodle, for it 
proved to be entirely too frail 
rough-neck 


OS ye 


and dainty for 
Jim, who, while he was quite 
a baby could jump through the pickets of the fence en- 
closing the forest grove about the home. Jim broke his 
collar first jumping through these pickets. It was found, 
mended and relocked on Master Jim’s neck, and an 
effort made to keep him from jumping, but that was an 
endless and expensive job ultimately abandoned. 

Jim was reared as any other correctly brought up baby 
should be. The milk of a fine Holstein cow was set 











HIS CURIOSITY EXCITED, JIM STARTS AN INVESTIGA- 
TION, MAKING HIS WAY CAUTIOUSLY WITH NEVER 
A SOUND TO BETRAY HIM 





Pet Fawn 


By MARGARET REAGAN Davis 


apart for him, served in a quart oat-meal bowl. Much 
to my chagrin I could never teach Jim the manners our 
governess had instilled into us, for his method of drink- 
ing was to stick his nose to the bottom of the bowl, hold 
and swig the last drop before he would lift 
his head. That done Jim would proceed to me if con- 
venient, otherwise to some object and wipe his mouth 


his breath 


by rubbing on either side, 

Jim soon learned that if we did not want him to fol- 
low us we would quickly close the door behind us. So 
he conceived the idea of using his nose as a wedge in the 
closing door. He got that pretty pink nose mashed 
many times and left out to boot, but he kept the habit 
up because he got in more often than he was left out. 
Jim was so attached to me from the moment I defended 
his life against Pup he insisted on sleeping on the floor 
near the head of my bed. This special dispensation was 
granted after he pawed at my closed bed-room door for 

Deer do not have odors and are exceed- 
ingly clean in their habits, In fact, I never 

saw a smudge of filth or uncleanliness 

on this fawn in my life. And 
they will not eat plant life 

or any other food that 
is not perfectly clean. 
Jim was _pacticu- 


admittance. 


. larly fond of 
. sweet potatoes 
_* and turnips but 
". would not eat 
_s E them unless 


they were 
peeled. He 
- did not object 
to his daily 
bath in summer 


4277, but in winter he 
‘od considered it use- 
less, and would in- 


variably break away from 
me and my brother, knocking 
down chairs and leaping over 
jumping 





immovable objects, 
on the long veranda around 
house, his four sharp 
This he always 


the 

hoofs hitting the floor on the points. 

did when wanting to make a noise, or perhaps not caring 
if he did make a noise. 

You have often heard the expression—“as gracetul as 

a fawn”—I never realized how much it meant until I 

owned Jim, I have seen him walk the entire length of 

our long veranda without making an audible sound— 

this he would always do when his curiosity was excited 
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or when investigating something. Deer are always 
cautious and their minds are as quick as_ their 
body movements. Jim had more curiosity than all 
the dogs, cats, calves, colts, fowls and birds about 
the plantation, except the blue jay. The _ instinctive 
fear of the deer for a dog, and a huntsman and his 
gun is hard to overcome. My friend who gave the col- 
lar to Jim was anxious to be on intimate terms with him, 
and the fawn would allow the boy to caress 

him, until one day, in a burst of hi- 
larity Jim pointed his gun at 
my pet. Instantly the fawn 
jumped on my _ lap 
with a velocity that 
almost cut my 
limbs from the 
impact of his 
sharp pointed 
hoofs. He lay 
there trem- 
bling in my 
arms, and it 
seemed to me 

I could feel 
his little body 
shrinking. 

Jim grew 
rapidly on 
two gallons of 
sweet milk 
daily while he 
had free ac- 
cess to the 
house and 
premises. 
Next to a 
bowl of sweet 
milk he was 
most fond of 
sweet bread and especially syrup. At our low children’s 
table where we feasted between meals, Jim licked the 
syrup out of the plates and frequently shoved perfectly 
good china to the floor with a crash. He knew mother 
would punish him for this, so he learned to keep out of 
reach of the buggy whip which stood in the corner for 
him—until she had forgotten his dereliction. At times 
like this Jim exhibited more intelligence than many of 
the negroes on the plantation. Aunt Hannah, our black 
mammy, was not particularly fond of him and neither 
did he waste much time on her. He simply avoided 
folks he did not like. However, there was one inhabi- 
tant of our household Jim felt a contemptuous dislike 
for, and that was Moony, the cat, so named because 
of her peculiar round whitish eyes. 

Moony had given Jim’s nose a fearful scratching one 
day when he tried to take her lunch away from her. 
Shortly after this Moony was stretched full length on the 
porch taking her daily sun bath when Jim took a noisy 
running start and ran over her. Poor Moony was 










NOSTRILS DILATED, JIM—GROWN UP NOW—LIFTED HIS HAUGHTY HEAD WITH 

A PUZZLED LOOK, THEN SHOOK IT IMPATIENTLY AND STAMPED HIS FEET IN 

AN OBVIOUS EFFORT TO UNDERSTAND THE NEW EMOTION WHICH SHOOK 
HIM—THE CALL OF HIS KIND—AND THEN HE WAS GONE IN A FLASH 


hurt and let forth a panther-like yell. I shall always 
believe Jim was seeking revenge. 

Jim waxed in strength so rapidly we could do nothing 
with him when he wanted to be disobedient, until his 
antlers grew out long enough to catch hold of. These 
were so tender and sensitive he would come to time at 
once. He learned the rote of daily duties for each 
)f the household and would follow us about. 

One of his favorite trips was to our 


member 


immense orchard. One day he was 
in advance of me about fifty 
feet within the orchard 
gate, when I heard 
him utter the pecu- 
liar little snort he 
gave when in 
distress, I 
stopped and 
looked 
through the 
branches of 
the trees to 
see him jump- 
ing straight 
up and down 
with his four 
feet together, 
hoofs _point- 
ing down, It 
seemed to me 
he must have 
repeated this 
fifteen or 
twenty times; 
he then step- 
ped aside, 
looked at the 
object on the 
ground and 
walked leisurely toward me. I found a garter snake cut 
into a pulp. A two-edged sword could not have served 
him better. 

The second summer of Jim’s brief life I was absent 
from home on a three-month trip. Upon my return all 
the family were there to greet me, even Pup. At first 
Jim was nowhere to be seen. Then looking up I saw 
him standing on the porch some two hundred yards 
away, his head lifted. Suddenly with a running start, 
leaping clear of the fence, he approached me, reared 
up and placed his feet on either side of my neck. No 
human being could have evidenced more joy in a reunion. 

As Jim grew older he learned to jump all the fences, 
including one six feet high built for some rare fowls. At 
first he would leave home for an hour or two, gradually 
for several hours and then for two or three days at a 
time. During this time Jim had four collars and from 
time to time broken bits of his collar were found along 
small paths in the forest, often caught on shrubs and 
bushes. He never wanted to follow an open road, pre- 
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ferring the secluded path. When we went to the fish 
pond in the pasture, located on the edge of a wooded 
strip, Jim would go too but would always slip out of 
the broad road and circle through the bushes and meet 
us there. He would even go in the water with us but 
we could never get his head under. 

Jim’s sense of humor was frequently shown when he 
would visit the neighboring plantations, and tease and 
tantalize the hunting hounds until he could get them to 
chase him. When in a special humor for fun, he would 
make long circles through the woods and across the fal- 
lowed ground and when wearied with the sport he would 
come in home, jump a high back fence and defy the dogs 
to cross the dead line. Only one ever took the dare 
and he never repeated his error. 

On one occasion my _ brothers 
friends persuaded me to let them take Jim on a hunting 
trip for deer, thinking to use Jim as a decoy. They 
were hardly out of sight before I regretted my part in 
an act so at variance with Jim’s great love and faith in 
me. My brothers said the hunters had not more than 
reached the salt lick many miles from home before Jim 
scented the air with his uplifted nose, looked puz- 
zled, shook his haughty head, nostrils dilating rapidly, 
and stamped his feet. The dogs were held in leash 
while the men watched this budding of a new desire, a 
new longing. It did not take him long to decide to 
make the new adventure. With a sudden impulse he 
made a long, high leap and was out of sight in a flash. 

Several days later Jim came straggling in, wet, and 


and their hunting 








bedraggled and bearing many scratches on his trim, 
beautifully chiseled body. He seemed overjoyed to 
I understood there was room now in his 
From this time on Jim made 


see me but 
heart for someone else. 
long trips from home, coming back after each absence 
with his sides almost glued to his ribs with hunger. | 
fancied at times that he tried to bring his companion 
home with him, but the nearest verification of this we 
ever had were thousands of deer tracks several miles 
from our plantation. 

Jim’s last venture carried him into a cotton field about 
five miles from home, where he approached some negro 
cotton pickers, doubtless begging for food. But instead 
of returning his advances of friendship they threw their 
cotton bags over his head and stoned him to death. They 
grew uneasy, for they knew Jim well, and at last they 
came to me with his limp body, declaring they had 
mistaken him for a wolf. 

For a moment I felt murder in my heart. 
paroxysm of anger gave way to a burst of tears, as I 
caressed the beautiful head of Jim whose brief three 
years had brought us life, love and joy, and had taught 
us a better understanding of the dumb brute, which 
after all is not dumb if we would only take the time 
and patience to understand. 

Jim’s burial spot is marked by several bits of broken 
collars and a slab which reads: 

Jim—3 yrs. old. 

Who conquered his world of natural enemies with 

an unsurpassing love, honorable friendship and fair play. 


Then the 





Secretary Jardine Postpones Mt. Hood Decision 


ECRETARY of Agriculture William M. Jardine 
has postponed for a year action on the application 
for permission to construct a tramroad and cableway 
to the summit of Mount Hood, Oregon. During this 
period a representative committee will make a study 
of the potential public value of the famous mountain 
and the way in which this can be best conserved. 
Application to construct the tramroad and cablewa 
Was made time ago to Colonel William |] 
Greeley, Chief of the United States Forest Service. 
His decision was adverse to the project, and an appeal 
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some 


was made to Secretary Jardine. 

In the study of the mountain and its public use, 
Secretary Jardine hopes to secure the cooperation of 
the mountaineering, educational, and commercial or- 
ganizations of Oregon, and of the National Conference 
This conference was organized 


on Outdoor Recreation. 
at the suggestion of President Coolidge to provide a 
means through which the outdoor and recreational 


agencies of the country could advise the Federal Gov- 
ernment on such questions as the one pending, 

Mount Hood, the Secretary points out, is one of the 
great peaks of the United States, and possesses much 
historic significance to the people of Oregon. Its edu- 
cational as well as recreational service, he believes, will 
prove ultimately of great social importance. For that 
reason it is essential, in his judgment, that a sound 
course be followed in planning for the use of the 
National Forest lands which form the major part of 
the mountain, 

While the Secretary made it clear that he is not pre- 
pared to act one way or the other until the facts have 
been clearly determined, he indicated his willingness to 
approve a tramroad and cableway as projected, or in 
modified form, if the investigation proves that the proj- 
ect is compatible with the best public use of the famous 


mountain. 
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The Friendly Messengers 


of the Forestz vz zzvzeve 


By Mase HowLanp WHARTON 


there are very busy times in the forest. It is a 

worried, hurried time, and one of great competition 
among the old trees that bear the seeds, for all of the 
seeds ripen within a few short weeks before winter sets 
in, and they must be taken care of and safely planted 
for next year’s growing else the mother tree’s year of 
hard work would be for nothing. 

The whole year through the forest aids and shelters 
many little friends, and then in the fall it depends upon 
these same friends to act as sturdy messengers and 
bearers of tree seed, for as you know a parent tree 
must stand still and cannot get about to plant its seed 
in the choice places that it would wish as future homes 
for its children. But the forest goes about this mes- 
senger service very cautiously, for there are many seeds 
to be planted, and the little forest friends are very in- 
dependent messengers. In fact, the forest is so cau- 
tious that the messengers think that they are doing a 
service for themselves, and so do not see through the 
forest’s trick at all. 

This was especially true of one worried old pine. It 
had produced a wondrous crop of full-seeded cones. All 
spring and summer it had worked tirelessly, pumping 
plant food from the earth, breathing in, and digesting 
food from the air, mixing and building until its cones 


I THE fall of the year the tree seeds are ripe and 


were among the best in the forest. But this tree had a , 


desperate problem each fall. When it was young it had 
chosen a very poor location. It had set its roots in 
a depression in the hillside which now made it very 
difficult for it to send its seeds out into the world. 
When the cones dropped earthward each year they 
rolled back against the mother tree’s own trunk, and 
there they remained unless, as sometimes happened, a 
gray squirrel carried them away. But squirrels were 
very scarce this year, and the pine was in despair. 

From its crown, high in the air, it could look down 
and see the other trees sending forth their seed. Send- 
ing it fast and far by all of the friendly messengers. 
It could see pines growing on steep hillsides fling their 
cones far out and watch these cones slide and roll, one 
stopping here, stayed by a fallen branch, another going 
farther and slipping into a cosy depression, others go- 
ing so far that they rolled into the waters of the moun- 
tain streams, and so were carried, floating joyously to 
the river. The wise old pine knew that these would 
come at last to rest, and that new trees would be born 
in the far valley. And this was its own secret am- 
bition, to have its children growing in far places. Then, 
in a way it would feel that it had travelled also. 

Birds stopped to rest in the branches of the old pine, 
bearing plump seeds of other trees in their beaks. They 
were carrying these to hollow tree granaries to store 
away. Red-headed woodpeckers came carrying acorns 
to hide away in holes they had drilled in the bark of 
ancient pines and oaks, but sometimes as they flew 
they opened their strong beaks to scold, or they were 
clumsy and dropped the seeds. Then these seeds fell 
joyously to earth, far from their own parent trees, and 
hid under the scattered leaves and grass, and the puz- 
zled birds had to go back for more. The parent trees 
rustled their leaves in glee, for the busy birds were 
unaware that the trees were counting on just such 
accidents as these. 

A sharp, brisk breeze rose in the forest, and the poor 
old pine was fairly smothered with the winged seeds 
which came floating by, carried by the wind messenger. 


These were the light, gay seeds of poplars, birches, 
maples, each flying on the little wing which had grown 
upon it for this very purpose. The wind tore at the 
old pine, and thump!—fell one of its plump cones. 
Striking the ground it rattled back against the mother 
trunk and there it stayed. The pine groaned in dis- 
may. If only a dry, parching wind would come along— 
one that would warp and twist the cones open while 
they still clung to the mother branch. If this happened 
then the little pine seeds within could each use its own 
little wing and fly with the best of them. But the 
only winds that came along were the strong rasping 
forerunners of winter, which tore the cones away com- 
plete. 

Then one day in desperation a plan was born. The 
tree decided to bribe a messenger to carry its cones. 
A short time before a streak of lightning had split a 
gash at the base of the tree. It had worried the tree 
considerably for fear that decay might set in at the 
injured spot, but now it decided to put this accident to 
good purpose. It devoted all of its energy to this 
strategic point. It began to send out quantities of 
sweet, sugary sap, and as this welled up in the gash 
it became solid, granulated until it formed a great mass 
of creamy sweetness. Then the tree waited expectantly, 
and sure enough the substance did attract little people 
of the forest, but the tree was more disgusted than 
ever because these little people were mostly ants, and 
ants were not large enough to be messengers for a 
sturdy pine. One day came mice, but they were so 
interested in the sugar, and the fresh broken bark at 
the edges of the sugar that they didn’t give a thought 
to the poor, huddled cones waiting at the foot of the 
tree. At this the tree grew listless and sadly planned 
another year of work, and hoped for better luck. 

Its listlessness was disturbed one morning by a 
strange sniffing and puffing. Great lumbering footsteps 
came down into the hollow where the pine held sway. 
A huge brown bear was heard sniffing—sniffing—because 
he smelled something sweet that he thought might be 
honey. He slithered and slid, coming thump—against 
the pine, and getting himself all smeared over with the 
sugar syrup. But it wasn’t honey after all, and the 
bear didn’t care for the taste of it. He pawed at him- 
self angrily to wipe off the stickiness, and he sat down 
on the pile of cones, and backed away and snorted, and 
finally rolled over and over trying to get clean. Then 
suddenly he left disgusted, and every cone that possibly 
could had stuck to him! Some were tangled in his 
shaggy fur, and some just clung to the syrup, but as 
many as could hung on for dear life, and as long as 
possible. 

The old pine, watching from above, chuckled in glee 
because it could see how very much the brown bear did 
not want to be a messenger of any kind. It scrambled 
out of the hollow as fast as possible, and, stopping by 
the big oak rubbed and rubbed against its bark, and 
two cones sang rejoicing as they rolled far down the 
mountain side. The bear rushed through some low 
growing jimsal brush where never a pine had grown, 
and brave, adventuring cones were left to start new 
trees. It travelled all of the night, and in the morning 
the last and farthest travelled of the cones came to rest 
in a new and beautiful spot in a far valley. Then the 
old pine, at last content, settled itself to sleep the long 
winter through. 
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—A.G. Grayson 


For thirteen fire seasons Herman 

Leuthye has been a lookout on 

Bolan Peak, in the Siskiyou Na- 

tional Forest, California,—more 

than 6,000 feet above the sea. 
—wW. B. Stoddard 

eis, Look who’s here. A playful 
The Overstreet Cypress, near Longwood, ‘ BX? fawn makes a new acquaint- 
Florida, said to be the largest cypress in ; 2 "4 ance on the Klamath Na 
America, has an average diameter of 9 feet 4% : 3 ae, tional Forest, California. 
and contains 56,208 board feet of lumber. re ; J The interest seems mutual! 


—A. I’. Boisen 


A 
1 lands of Idaho. 
ae tasy of the ba¢ age ghee 
On the Hawaiian Islands, the Ohia Lehua tree rooted A wt seles on Rae Peak, the Targ 
on a fallen log. When the log decayed the giant roots natura National Forest. i, 
were left suspended ten feet above the ground. 
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—K.0O. Henry 
W. H. Hamilton, of Longview, 
Washington, champion tree top- 
per and climber, fell 180 feet 
from the top of a tree and lit 
ona pile of fir boughs,—unhurt! 


The scourge of the wilder- 
Ness. —— “wr rattle- uv 
snake poised to deliver its “AY F2y: 
deadly blow, Wichita Na- Sigg 
tional Forest, Oklahoma. ¢ 


‘*Sphinz Head,’’ one of the odd rock formations 
in the Castles, Bighorn National Forest, Wyoming. 
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—C.0O. Richardson 


Nebraska’s big tree. This ancient cottonwood is 

thought to be a thousand years old, measuring 47 

feet in circumference. A dozen men can stand in 
the hollow at its base. 


This California Pine, with a root six inches in diameter, 
descended forty feet through a cleft of rock on the 
Stanislaus National Forest to reach soil. 











EDITORIAL 


The Cheapest Way To Fight Forest Fires 


three necessities of fire prevention—education, an in- 
fallible patrol system and strict law enforcement. Motion 
pictures, lectures and literature on fire prevention were 


HERE is no more painful fact in the annals of 
forestry than the public demand for forest fire sup- 
pression rather than prevention. In almost every in- 
stance, most of the money our foresters have had has 
been for the advancement of fire fighting equipment. 
organization and methods for use in suppressing fires 


after they have started. Perhaps the forester, unable 


to prove that it is more economical to prevent fires than 
to fight them, has failed to convince the public that 
If this is the case,’ the 
of the urgent 


forest fires can be prevented. 
foresters have before them 
problems in the field of forestry today. 

Those who would cry “not one cent for prevention,” 
would do well to consider the salient features of the 
experiment in forest fire prevention now being con- 
ducted on Cape Cod, Massachusetts, jointly by The 
Massachusetts Forestry Association, the Massachusetts 


one most 


State Department of Forestry, and the United States 
Forest Service. This area of approximately 100,000 
acres of forest land has a permanent population of 15,000, 
and during the summer months it is visited by some 
85,000 tourists and campers. It is practically isolated 
by water from the mainland, and any fire -occurring 
there must originate within the district. Thus, the 
forest fire hazard, due to the human factor, is equal 
to that in any part of the country. 

At the outset, The Massachusetts Forestry Associa- 
tion, which initiated the experiment, was aware of the 


were 


placed before the people; patrolmen and guards 
hand 


provided with speedy fire trucks and dependable 
pumps, and each man was given the power to make 
arrests for violations. It was a ceaseless vigil for 
those concerned, but their faith has been justified. They 
have demonstrated that damaging fires can be prevented 
and fire losses reduced to a surprisingly low figure, at 
an expenditure substantially lower than fire suppression. 

During the past year, the second year of the experi- 
ment, the total cost for education, patrol and suppression 
was only 46 per cent of the average annual cost of sup- 
pression over the same area previous to the experiment, 
and fire losses were reduced by 89 per cent. Since the 
beginning of the experiment January 1, 1926, fire losses 
have been reduced 72 per cent with 11 per cent less 
money. During the past fire season but 1,082 acres were 
burned over. When compared with the average of 9,36: 
acres burned over yearly prior to the experiment, this 
comes very near to contradicting the popular theory 
that fires can not be prevented. 

What Massachusetts is doing other States can do. It 
is to be hoped that the experiment may be duplicated in 
other sections because of its great educational value in 
proving to the public that the cheapest way to fight 
forest fires, is to prevent them. 


Conservation in the New Congress 


ONSERVATION promises to occupy a prominent 
the Seventieth Congress. Among the 
forest measures facing our national lawmakers, the 
MecNary-Woodruff Bill, elsewhere in this 
issue by Mr. Pratt, unquestionably claims first atten- 
tion. This bill, it will be recalled, has been before Con- 
gress for three years, and just missed passage last ses- 
sion. It provides for a ten-year program of forest land 
purchases by the Federal Government on the watersheds 
of navigable streams, and the live interest in the sub- 
ject of forests as a factor in flood control promises to 
emphasize the importance of this legislation, particularly 
in its application to forest regions within the Mississippi 


place in 


discussed 


watershed. The authors of the bill, Senator McNary in 
the Senate and Congressman Woodruff in the House, it 
is understood, expect to reintroduce the Dill without 
change early in the next Congress. It is to be hoped that 
the urgency of the legislation has now become so ap- 
parent to members of both branches of Congress that 
its passage will be speedily accomplished. 

Another important forestry bill to be reintroduced in 
Congress is the McSweeney Bill which would constitute 
an organic law to provide for forest research in the 
same way that special laws now provide for agricultural 
research. The bill is so drawn that its different sections 
provide for specific lines of research such as field experi- 
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ment stations, study of forest insects and diseases, in- 
vestigations of wild life, the relation of weather condi- 
tions and forest fire, utilization of wood and a survey 
of the forest resources of the United States. 

Probably the forest question around which there will 
be most controversy in Congress is that having to do with 
the place of forestry in the flood control program for 
the Mississippi River. The question, it is understood, 
is being thoroughly studied by the United States Forest 
Service with the purpose of laying before Congress all 
the The importance of giving 
forestry its proper weight in working out the Mississippi 


information available. 
flood control problem cannot be stressed too strongly, 
and the great amount of interest which many members 
of Congress are taking in this phase of the question is 
most gratifying. 

The Migratory Bird Refuge Bill is by far the most 
important wild life legislation again to face Congress. 


It is understood that the measure will be reintroduced 
in somewhat altered form. A number of the features to 
which the most objection was raised have been eliminated. 
In recent years no conservation measure has been more 
stubbornly fought by a few individuals in Congress. 
Unfortunately they have been successful in blocking its 
passage despite the universal demand for its enact- 
ment. Friends of the measure, however, are optimistic 
that the bill is now in a form which will override all 
opposition in the new Congress. 

It is encouraging to note that there is no tack of in- 
terest in conservation questions on the part of our 
Not a few of the 


members have been elected on such issues, and it is to 


Senators and Congressmen. new 
be hoped that the statesmanlike handling of the measures 
to be considered will bring them through for the Presi- 
dent’s signature minus the all too common scars of false 


economy and political contortion. 


The Campaign to Save Franconia Notch 


ORE than a year ago Mr. Robert P. Bass, former 

governor of New Hampshire, in an article pub- 
lished in this magazine, called attention to an impend- 
ing despoliation of Franconia Notch, of which the 
Great Stone Face, that stoic and inspiring profile of 
stone, is a dominating and world famous feature. As 
was to be expected, the article aroused nation-wide in- 
terest, and many citizens expressed a desire to help 
preserve this outdoor shrine of America. The oppor- 
tunity is now theirs. 

Mr. Bass called attention to the fact that lumbermen 
were negotiating for this timber and that the Society 
for Protection of New Hampshire Forests was seeking 
to preserve the primitive and natural setting of the 
Great Stone Face by bringing the Notch into public 
ownership. For many months the Society has been 
working to this end, bringing the need of action to the 
attention of the State of New Hampshire, with the 
result that the State has made an appropriation of 
$200,000 to be used in saving the Notch. 

It now appears that a considerably larger sum will 
The 
Governor of New Hampshire and the President of the 
Society for Protection of New Hampshire Forests have 


be needed if the public is to acquire the property. 


recently secured from the present owners an option to 
purchase at $400,000 and the Society is undertaking 
to raise the additional $200,000 needed. One half of 
this amount will be forthcoming from the will of the 
late James J. left a 
questing his heirs to use $100,000 of his estate for the 
The heirs have consented that 


Storrow, who memorandum re- 
purposes of the Society. 
the entire sum may be used in saving Franconia Notch. 
The remaining $100,000 must be raised promptly and 
the Society is undertaking to do it through public 
subscriptions. 

The area of the Notch embraces some six thousand 


acres extending for seven miles along the Daniel Web- 
ster Highway through the very heart of the White 
Mountains. It includes not only the stone profile made 
famous by James Russell Lowell, but primitive forests 
of spruce and hardwoods surrounding Echo Lake, 
the Pool and the Flume. 


Lonesome Lake, 


The plan adopted by the Society to complete the 
purchase price is one which should appeal strongly to 
all public spirited citizens. There are within the tract 
100,000 fine specimens of spruce, fir, maple, beech, 
white and yellow birch. The Society is asking that the 
public buy these trees at a dollar each, thus making 
available the $100,000 which stands between the saving 
and the despoliation of this national feature. The Society 
has entered into a cooperative agreement with the State 
of New Hampshire whereby title to Franconia Notch 
when acquired will rest with the State but the manage- 
ment of the property for a term of years will be in the 
hands of the Society. The plan of management contem- 
plates removal of all artificialities and the preservation 
of the entire Notch in its natural state just so far as 
is consistent with public use. 


Persons who desire to save the Notch by buying trees 
may buy one or more and when the property is finally 
acquired the Society will permit them to locate their 
trees and care for them if they so desire, although 
cutting or mutilation will not be permitted. Contribu- 
tions stating their purposes may be sent to The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, Washington, or to Mr. James 
J. Storrow, Jr., treasurer, Society for Protection of 
New Hampshire Forests, 4 Joy Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. What finer memorial than to buy one hundred 
hundred trees in the sunlit vale where, as 
Daniel Webster once declared, the Great Stone Face 
“is a sign that men are produced in these mountains.” 


or five 








Fruit and Forestry 


By Paut G. REDINGTON 


F ENDLESS importance to every human being 
is the food-supply probiem, and one of the 
most interesting elements of this problem is 
just plain fruit. For fruit attracts everyone, young or 
old, rich or poor, and each person who pauses to think 
about it wants the supply to be steady and adequate. 
We feel on this topic just as every newspaper- 
man feels about paper. When we look more closely at 
the facts we discover that all the fruit-growers, espe- 
cia!ly in California, all who handle fruit products and 
all who use them, have become as dependent upon well- 
kept forests for the permanent maintenance and growth 
of the industry as are the newspapermen upon pulp- 
wood. The only difference is that the fruit men must 
have a steady supply of box-lumber from the forests. 
The ways in which scientific forestry meets the issue 
by utilizing the too-often wasted low grades of rapid- 
growing timber for box making, and the nature and ex- 
tent of the present demands for such material form an 
important chapter in the history of forest administration. 
The tremendous importance in California of fruit 
growing and the allied canning and packing industries 
may be judged from the value of the annual fruit 
crop—about two hundred miilion dollars. The orange, 
lemon and grapefruit crop of 1924-25 returned one 
hundred million dollars to California. For the citrus 





THE FRUIT GROWERS, ESPECIALLY CITRUS FRUIT GROWERS, 


crop alone one hundred and fifty million board feet 
of box lumber is used annually, and the annual con- 
sumption of box lumber in California is variously esti- 
mated at from three hundred and fifty million to four 
hundred and fifty million board feet. 

The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, a coopera- 
tive marketing organization of citrus fruit growers, 
handles approximately seventy-three per cent of the 
orange, lemon and grapefruit crop, much of which is 
packed under the well-known “Sunkist’’ brand. The 
growers in this organization alone use about one hundred 
and ten million feet of box lumber annually. Several 
years ago this Exchange organized the Fruit Growers’ 
Supply Company in order to secure packing-house and 
orchard supplies for the growers. Primarily this sub- 
sidiary company was formed to produce boxes. <A 
tract of some 25,000 acres of timber was purchased near 
Hilt, California, and a sawmill and box factory installed. 
Later another tract of over 40,000 acres was acquired 
in Lassen County, and a modern electrical sawmill 
and box factory, capable of handling one hundred and 
twenty million feet annually, installed at Susanville. 
This plant is now being operated on the basis of a 
seventy-five-million-foot annual cut. 

Former Secretary of Agriculture Houston, recogniz- 
ing the great dependence of the fruit growers upon an 
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HAVE BECOME AS DEPENDENT UPON 


WELL KEPT FORESTS FOR THE PERMANENCE AND GROWTH OF THEIR INDUSTRY AS ARE NEWSPAPER MEN 
UPON PULPWOOD, FOR AN ENORMOUS AMOUNT OF WOOD IS USED FOR BOXING, CRATING AND 
SHIPPING. THIS IS THE INTERIOR OF A LARGE ORANGE PACKING PLANT IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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adequate and permanent supply 
of box lumber, authorized the 
inauguration of a plan for 
managing an area of nearly 
200,000 acres of the Lassen 
National Forest tributary to 
Susanville, so that continuous 
lumbering operations could be 
carried on to supply a portion 
of the citrus growers’ needs 
for box lumber. While the 
methods used by the Fruit 
Growers Supply Company are 
not as intensive as those used 
by the Government on its sale 
areas, the company. is taking 
thought for the future by pro- oT <>. es . 
viding an effective system of THE HEART OF A LITTLE SAWMILL TOWN IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


: ; - WI: H AN IMMENSE ANNUAL OUTPUT OF BOX SHOOK 
fire protection, by leaving some 


seed trees and by safeguarding 
slash areas through the con- 








struction of fire lines. 

During recent years a sale of 
one billion board feet of National 
Forest timber has been made 
to the Fruit Growers’ Supply 
Company within the Lassen 
Forest. It will require be- 
tween twenty and thirty years 
to complete operations under 
this sale. When this tract is cut 
over, lumbering will be con- 


see setae nicer 


tinued in tributary areas. This 
entire tract, established for 
permanent forest management, 
will thus be cut over once 
within fifty to sixty years. By ' 

IN ORDER TO INSURE AN ADEQUATE AND PERMANENT LOCAL SUPPLY 


that ne the trees which aig OF BOX LUMBER FOR THE CITRUS GROWERS, A LARGE AREA WAS SET 
now of pole size, together with ASIDE ON THE LASSEN FOREST TO BE MANAGED FOR THIS PURPOSE 
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the reserve of . merchantable 
size timber which is being left, 
should constitute a _ sufficient 
stand to permit a very sub- 
stantial second cut. 

The growth of the fruit in- 
dustry in California has had a 
marked influence on the lum- 
ber markets of the State. This 
demand, absorbing as it does 
a large part of the poorer 
grades of pine and nearly all the 
lower grades of fir, takes a vast 
quantity of material which 
otherwise would be a drug on 
the market. Without this in- 
dustry close utilization would 
be impracticable, and much of 
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THE MILL POND OF THE LASSEN LUMBER AND BOX COMPANY, OPERAT- 
tthe poorer material would be ING ON THE LASSEN NATIONAL FOREST 
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wasted. Only the most favorably-situated mills could 
operate under such conditions. 

The absence of a competitive demand has held the 
price of lumber suitable for boxes to approximately the 
average cost of production. In fact, it is often sold at 
a price below the cost of production by the less favora- 
bly located mills. Operators look to the upper grades for 
profit, and are satisfied to break even on box lumber. Under 
the circumstances, the consumers of box lumber are enabled 


to obtain a necessary commodity at a very reasonable price. 

The time is approaching, however, when there is 
going to be a strong competitive bid for much of the 
Deple- 


material that now goes into box manufacture. 
tion of Eastern tim- 
ber resources is bring- 
ing an increasing de- 
mand upon our West- 
ern forests. It is cer- 
tain that in the near 
future the lower 
grades of factory 
lumber and the wood 
suitable for building 
material will gain and 
hold a ready market 
east of the Rocky 
Mountains. This will 
lower the percentage 
of material that now 
goes into box shook 
by selecting from it 
the material that will 
pass muster for other 
purposes. What im- 
mediate effect this 
will have on the rela- 
tive price of shook 
remains to be seen. 
Many other factors 
will affect the future 
relation between the 
supply and demand for box lumber. Among these are 
the growth of the consuming industry itself, the pos- 
sibility of using other materials for containers and 
the closer utilization of available forest resources. It 
seems certain, however, that the lumber industry will 
become, as time goes on, less and less dependent upon 
purely local demand. And it is conversely true that 
the agricultural interests of the State, among which 
fruit growing looms so large, are going to have a 
continued and increasing need for large quantities 


of low-grade lumber. 

The commercial pine and fir forests of Califor- 
nia extend from the Oregon line southward along the 
Sierra Nevadas to Tehachapi and along the Coast Range 
to Lake County. The present timber resources of these 
regions are estimated to be between two hundred and two 
hundred and thirty billion board feet. 


The principal 





LUSCIOUS GRAPE FRUIT, FROM THE YUMA-ARIZONA 
PROJECT, PACKED FOR SHIPMENT IN THE WOODEN 
CONTAINERS COMMONLY USED 


species are sugar pine, western yellow pine, Jeffrey pine, 
white, red and Douglas fir and incense cedar. The pines 
art the most valuable spécies and constitute some fifty-five 
per cent of the total stand. 

Lumbering operations are confined largely to the 
Sierra regions. The west slope of the range possesses 
the advantages of heavy stands per acre and high 
quality pine. It has the disadvantage of rugged topog- 
raphy. The east slope has the advantage of easy logging 
conditions and a high proportion of pine, although of 
comparatively low quality. The Coast Range possesses 
none of these advantages completely, and lumbering of 
any extent has been confined to small areas near the 
Oregon line. The tim- 
ber resources of that 
region await future 
development. The pine 
region is being cut 
over at the rate of 
about one and one- 
quarter billion feet a 
year, seventy-five to 
eighty per cent of 
which is taking place 
on __ privately - owned 
land. The remaining 
stumpage of over two 
hundred billion feet is 
about equally divided 
between private and 
Government o wner- 
ship. Forty to fifty 
per cent of the Na- 
tional Forest stump- 
age is intermingled 
with the private hold- 
ings, or is situated so 
that it is of about 
accessibility. 





equal 
The remining fifty to 
sixty per cent forms 
a reserve which to date has been effectively barred 
from exploitation by transportation difficulties. 

With their close relation to the lumber business. 
through being large consumers of forest products and 
through being operators participating in the production 
end as well, the fruit growers cannot but have a vital 
interest in the remaining stumpage resources of the State 
and in the steps that should be taken to insure a continued 
adequate supply. The present economic obstacles that are 
in the way of good forestry practice on privately-owned 
land should have much less weight in their estimation 
than is given them by the lumber industry as a whole. 
Proof is not lacking that the fruit growers recognize the 
soundness of this conclusion. The operation of the 
Fruit Growers’ Supply Company on the Lassen National 
Forest has been established as a permanent industry, and 
the forest resources of the area are to be harvested on 
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a sustained-yield basis. Much of the land is in Gov- 
ernment ownership, but the private holding, some 41,- 
000 acres, is large enough to have an important bearing 
on the outcome of the venture, and complete success can- 
not be hoped for unless sound forestry is practiced on 
all lands alike. This the operating company has prom- 
ised to do. 
The three essential requirements that must be adhered 
to in carrying out this promise are: 
1. Absolute fire protection for cutover areas, as well 
as for virgin timber. 
2. Reasonable protection while logging to reproduc- 
tion already on the ground. 


3. Leaving as many small thrifty trees as possible, 
to form a nucleus for the second cut. 





Fire is the foremost enemy, and unless it can be con- 
trolled all the carefully laid plans will amount to nothing. 
It is essential that every possible precaution be taken, 
first to prevent fires, and second to detect and control 
them promptly when they do appear. The first means a 
thorough campaign of education among the employees 


of the Company, and the use of every mechanical safe- 


guard possible to prevent the escape of fire. It in- 
volves clearing areas along railroads and roads and 


around camps, the use of spark arresters on engines, 
and the disposal of slash either by piling and burning, as 
is done on Government sale areas, or by some satisfac- 
tory modification of this method. The second means an 
efficient fire-fighting organization in the ranks—one that 
will act promptly and wholeheartedly in suppressing 
fires before they become unmanageable. 

All of this may seem a great burden to put upon the 
operaiur for the sake of a second crop whose value 


cannot be known. As a matter of fact, he will find 
that the cost of these precautions will be a good invest- 
ment even if one considers only the present operation. 
It costs a great deal of money to fight fires when they 
become large and unmanageable. It costs money to re- 
camps and logging engines destroyed by fires. 
is a large loss all along the line when production 
is cut down, through the crippling of logging crews be- 
cause of the necessity of using them to control fires. 
The efficient thing to do is to keep fires out, and this 
cannot be done without some investment in education 
and mechanical precautions. 

Good forestry practice involves the use of logging 
methods that will protect as fully as possible the young 
growth already on the ground. It is not argued that 
the loss of this growth will make the land perpetually 


place 
There 





PACKING AND LOADING THE FAMOUS “HEARTS OF GOLD” CANTALOUPE FROM THE NEWLANDS PROJECT, 
NEVADA—ANOTHER PRODUCT BESIDES THE CITRUS FRUITS OF CALIFORNIA, WHICH USES ONE HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY MILLION BOARD FEET OF BOX LUMBER ANNUALLY 


unproductive, as a succession of fires will do, but it is 
true that the destruction of this growth will delay the 
second cutting by from ten to fifty years, and will mean 
a smaller yield than might otherwise be realized. 

The fruit grower, then, is deeply concerned with for- 
estry through his general relations with the lumber in- 
dustry. This concern is intensified by his actual par- 
ticipation in the business of growing and _ harvesting 
timber. He is interested in public policies that look 
toward better forestry practice on all timber-producing 
lands, and in definite plans for encouraging their appli- 
cation on privately-owned lands. With a clear pic- 
ture in his mind of forest conditions and a knowledge 
of the western trend of the lumber industry, it should 
not be difficult for him to predict the demands that are 
to be placed upon our Pacific Coast forests and the part 
that forestry must play if these forests are to produce 
their maximum yields. 









Forest 


A Giver of Living 
Christma 


By JENNIE Moore 


OMMUNITY Christmas trees, like community 
carols and community candles, are now an ac- 
cepted part of the observance of Christmas in 
every progressive hamlet in the country. These glow- 
ing emblems which stand out under the open sky where 
there is none so timid or so lowly he may not approach, 
act as a focal point for the salutations which are the best 


PEOPLE 


s Trees 


expressions of the Yuletide spirit. This symbol, with 
its attendant ceremonies, may well turn the thoughts 
of all to the understanding of the real meaning of 


Christmas. 


But where once these symbols were severed and dying 


forest trees, they are today, for the most part, living, 
growing evergreens. To a woman with an ideal, a woman 





BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN EVERGREENS, QUALIFYING FUR SPECIAL USE, AND PROUDLY AWAITING THEIR 
TIME OF SERVICE AS LIVING CHRISTMAS TREES 
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who grows trees and loves them, is due a great share of 
the credit for this increasing use of the living Christmas 
tree. She is Miss Evelyn W. Smith of Amawalk, New 
York. By her example of giving huge living trees, thus 
proving the practicability of transporting and transplant- 
ing them, towns, municipalities and individuals have been 
converted to their use. When President Coolidge, in 
1924, dedicated at Wash- 
ington, D. C., the Na- 
tion's Christmas Tree 
presented to him through 
The American Forestry 
Association, it was Miss 
Smith who donated the 
beautiful Norway spruce, 
planted just back of the 
White House, and which 
for three years has been 
spreading the spirit of 
the living Christmas 
tree throughout America. 
In its fourth year after 
transplanting from the 
foothills of the Berk- 
shire Mountains to Wash- 
ington, it has grown three 
feet .until today it lifts 
its uppermost boughs 
thirty-eight feet above 
the ground. 

When on Christmas of 
1926, Broadway’s living 
Christmas tree blazoned 
forth its message of hol- 
iday cheer from Times 
Square, in New York, 
Miss Smith, its donor, 
added another link to the 
chain of living Christ- 
mas trees rapidly wind- 
ing around the country. 
Broadway’s living Christ- 
mas tree was one of the 
most impressive ever to 
flash its message of 
“Peace on Earth, Good 
Will to Men.” It was 
lighted by Cardinal 
Hayes. Its position, too, made it notable, the gleaming 
lights of the Great White Way vieing with its brilliancy. 
It “welcomed New York and the Stranger within its 
gates” to “a Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year.” Broadway’s living Christmas tree spoke an 
eloquent language; but it did not stop with speaking. 
Huge amplifiers and radio hook-ups at its base sent 
Yuletide carols echoing across the canyon of Broadway. 
Carefully balled and wrapped, the tree was later re- 
moved to Riverside Park where it is now growing. 





BROADWAY'S FIRST LIVING CHRISTMAS TREE BEFORE 
BEING DECORATED. EVELYN SMITH, ITS DONOR, IS 
STANDING ON THE LOADING PLATFORM 


In 1924 the first Washington Square living Christ- 
mas tree stretched its majestic height of holiday splen- 
dor under Washington Square arch. At its base on 
Christmas Eve the residents of that famous quarter of 
“little old New York” sang carols and took part in the 
festive cheer of a community Christmas. Candles glow- 
ing in the windows of dignified brown stone houses in- 

dicated that both the old 
— and the new residents of 
the community were en- 
joying, the community 
Christmas _ centered 
around the gorgeous liv- 
ing tree. 

The residents of the 
3ronx, New York, were 
also presented with a liv- 
ing tree by Miss Smith. 
As the “Grand Concourse 
Tree” it drew together 
merchants and residents 
of all nationalities from 
the neighborhood. 

Almost without excep- 
tion the communities 
around New York fol- 
lowed the lead of the 
metropolitan center. 
Neighborly greetings, old 
carols, and small gifts by 
a community Santa were 
enjoyed under a living 
community Christmas tree 
given by Miss Smith. 
For some it was the first of 
its kind; for others both 
living trees and commu- 
nity Christmas trees have 
been a fact for several 
years. The foreign-born 
of one community dress- 
ed in native costumes, 
describing Christmas cus- 
toms in the land of their 
birth. Dignified colonial 
dames and gentlemen re- 
enacted a colonial Christ- 
mas in another town. 
The message of the living tree has even invaded the grim, 
grey walls of Sing Sing Penitentiary, at Ossining, New 
York, where a one-time newspaper man, now merely a 
number, attends and prunes it along with the rest of the 
garden he has come to respect. On Christmas the living 
tree is lighted for these unfortunate men just as trees are 





lighted for the merry multitudes who, for the greater 
part, never gave them a thought. There for a week in 
the prison courtyard it glows out under the stars, a 
symbol of new endeavor and new hope to these men. 











A Land of Adventure 


Repellent, yet Fascinating, the Modoc Lava Beds Beckon the Explorer 


By Wi Li1AM S. Brown 


O anyone seeking adventure in a weird and fantas- skeleton of a tree, 
tic realm of nature, few places in America can 
compare with the Modoc Lava Beds, located with- limbs out of the 

in the Modoc National Forest, in northeastern bridges of 


The name might imply a re- 


California. 

















gion difficult of access and impassable 
for ordinary modes of travel. This 
is far from the case. Although 
located in a rather remote sec- 
tion and off the main routes 
of travel, yet the most in- 
teresting portions of the 
Lava Beds are easily ac- 
cessible by motor. The ap- 
proximate geographical 
center of the region is 
65 miles by automobile 
from Alturas, Califor- 
nia, and 45 miles 
from Klamath Falls, 
Oregon. A very fair 
automobile road trav- 
erses the entire Lava 
3ed ~—s section, with 
short branch roads 
leading off to some 
of the points of par- 
ticular interest. The 
Modoc Lava Beds are 
fairly level, breaking 
here and there into cinder 
cones or buttes, rising to a 
height of 500 feet or more 
above the surrounding coun- 
try. Instead of being a barren 
waste, as one might imagine, al- 
most the entire area is more or 
less covered by grass, shrub, or 
tree growth, wherever there is suff- 
cient soil and volcanic ash among L. A. Barrett 
the lava flows to afford a foothold 
for roots. 

There are, however, here and 
there, considerable areas, known 
locally as Black Lava flows, where 
the eye is greeted with a vista of 
rock, single boulders and masses, twisted into every con- 
ceivable fantastic shape and form. Here and there 
among the masses of solidified lava is seen the bleached 


A LURE TO THE SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE. 


THE ENTRANCE TO A TYPICAL CAVE IN 

THE MODOC LAVA BEDS, WHERE HUN- 

DREDS OF UNEXPLORED CAVES MAY BE 
FOUND 


traverses the region 
large cave known as 
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masses of volcanic rock. 


sometimes lying flat and at other 


times still triumphantly rearing its whitened trunk and 


Natural 
lava across yawning chasms are so 


common as to scarcely excite comment. 
The Modoc Lava Bed region has 


never been entirely explored, and it 
may be many years before all! 
of the innumerable caves and 
chasms in this interesting re- 
gion have been definitely 
located, and mapped. One 
amateur geologist of Kla- 
math Falls has explored 
and mapped over a hun- 
dred large caves, yet 
confesses that he meets 
new curiosities on ev- 
ery trip. Since the 
floors of most of the 
caves are strewn with 
immense boulders, 
traversing them for 
any great distance is 
no easy feat. Many 
of the caverns have 
several stories. Some 
of them have several 
entrances, and in some 
cases they are equipped 
with apertures in the 
roof, taking the form of 
flues or chimneys. One may 
enter a cave, traverse it for 
several hundred feet, and 
emerge in a large crater. Again, 
one may travel a considerable dis- 
tance, and emerge at an unsus- 
pected entrance among shrubs and 
tree growth. Many of the caves 
contain masses of ice which ap- 
parently never melt; in others, the 
ice melts during the summer sea- 
son, forming pools of sweet, clear 
water. 
On the automobile road which 
approximately east and west is a 
Indian Wells, containing two pools 


of clear ice water which seem never to diminish, even 
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during the driest seasons. 
An old trail, made by In- 
dians hundreds of years 
ago, leads down through 
a crater and along the 
middle of the cave to the 
water. 

Near 
located a formation locally 
known as the “Devil’s 
Mush Pot.” This takes 
the form of a large rock 


Indian wells is 


kettle from which the 
molten lava has run over 
the sides and splattered 
the ceiling of the cave in 
This 


formation is at the en- 


which it is located. 


trance to Labyrinth Cave, 


which as the name im- 


plies, is a regular maze, 
tunnels running in all di- 
rections. The main gal- 


lery, roughly measured 


not long ago, proved to 


be slightly under two 
miles in length. Part of 


this distance, however, must be traversed in a crouch- 
ing position. 

Not far from the Labyrinth Cave are located Skull 
Cave and Symbol Cave and Bridge. The former, while 
less than 300 yards in length, is the largest cave yet 
found and explored in the entire region. Its dome- 
shaped roof is almost 100 feet above the floor, which is 





SUPERVISOR LYON LOOKS SPECULATIVELY 
ONE OF THE GREAT BLOWOUT CHIMNEYS ON THE of 
MODOC NATIONAL FOREST 


with immense 
boulders. At the 
end the cave has 3 stories, 
the floor of the lower 
one being a river of ice 
in which is embedded 
bones of animals now ex- 
section of 
the country. Scattered 
human bones have also 
been recently found froz- 
en in the ice floor. The 
name 


covered 
lower 


tinct in this 


cave derives its 
from the fact that many 
skulls of Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep, prong-horned 
antelope, and other ani- 


mals were found in the 
cave. Some few of these 
skulls still remain, but 


many were carried off 
as souvenirs by visitors 
before the 
the Lava Beds as a part 
the Modoc National 
Forest. Symbol Cave and 
Bridge is really a cave 
with a double entrance. This cave was evidently used 
by the Indians, since the rocks in and around one of the 
entrances are covered with heiroglyphics, which not- 
withstanding the lapse of ages are apparently as clear 
and distinct as when they were originally painted on 
the rocks. Near Symbol Bridge is Antelope Wells, an- 
other cave containing an abundance of clear sweet water. 


inclusion of 


Paul J. Fair. 


DOWN 





A SPOT WHERE THE ATMOSPHERE OF THE INDIAN WARS STILL PREVAILS—HERE WAS LOCATED THE 

STRONGHOLD OF “CAPTAIN JACK,” THE OUTLAW INDIAN CHIEF, WHO WITH HIS BAND OF RENEGADES 

TERRORIZED AND PILLAGED THE SETTLEMENTS IN SOUTHERN OREGON. THIS IS WHERE HE MADE HISLAST 
STAND AGAINST THE WHITES, ON A ROCKY POINT, A NATURAL FORTRESS OVERLOOKING TULE LAKE 
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MANY OF THE LARGEST 
ROAD AT THE FOOT OF THIS BUTTE 


Ne ce hen 
“ e 
Pent IF s : ; 





THE CROSS MARKING THE SPOT WHERE GEN. CANBY AND THE PEACE 

COMMISSIONER WERE TREACHEROUSLY MURDERED UNDER A FLAG OF 

TRUCE, APRIL 11, 1873. COL. WILLIAM THOMPSON, VETERAN INDIAN 
FIGHTER, EDITOR AND AUTHOR, STANDS IN THE FOREGROUND 





ce 


A FLASHLIGHT PICTURE TAKEN IN BEARFOOT CAVE. THE SMOOTH 
FLOOR, RIVALLING THAT OF A BALLROOM, IS OF ICE 














Bearfoot Cave, a series of 
rock and ice caves, is located :n 
the approximate geographical 
center of the north half of the 
Lava Beds. An excellent sum- 
mer resort is maintained here, 
at which guides may be secured 
at a very nominal rate. The 
road at this point crosses a deep 
chasm on a natural lava bridge. 
Other caves of more than or- 
dinary interest in this partic- 
ular corner of the Modoc Lava 
Beds are Sentinel Cave, so 
called on account of the obelisk- 
like rocks which guard the 
passageway; Crystal Cave, 
named from the scintillating 
crystals with which the sides 
and ceilings are adorned; Cox 
Cave, noted for its supply of 
clear water; and several large 
unnamed caves, each of which 
has some particular point of 
interest about its formation. 

As might be expected in a 
country of this nature, fu- 
maroles or vents exist in great 
numbers, several of which are 
located at points along the 
main traveled road. At one 
of these places, called “The 
Chimneys,” several large vents, 
the walls of which project 
twenty feet or more above the 
ground level, go straight down 
into the earth for an unknown 
distance. A rock dropped 
down one of these chimneys 
cannot be heard to strike the 
bottom. 


3efore the coming of the 
white men, the Modoc Lava 
Bed country was a haven of 
refuge for the Modoc Indians 
—one of the most warlike and 
cruel tribes of the whole 
West; and the shores of Tule 
Lake which joins the Lava 
Beds on the north, were the 
scene of many bloody mas- 
sacres of emigrant trains. An- 
tedating the Modocs (the trans- 
lation of which is “Northern- 
ers”) there existed a_ tribe 
known as the Rock Indians. 
Little is known of this tribe, 
but Indian tradition has it that 
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they were exterminated down 
to the last individual by the 
fierce Modocs. At the ex- 
treme north end of the Lava 
Beds on the east shore of 
Tule Lake is a series of In- 
dian hieroglyphics, carved deep- 
ly into the surface of the rock, 
the work of the Rock Indians. 
Old Modoc Indians claim that 
left by the 


this is a record 
last surviving members of the 
tribe hundreds of years ago. 

Not the least interesting fact 
in connection with the Modoc 
Lava Beds is that in 1873 it 
was the scene of the Modoc 
War, one of the last Indian 
campaigns of any consequence 
in the West. Here the outlaw 
Indian Chief, Captain Jack, 
gathered his band of renegades 
from various tribes and after 
pillaging the settlements in 
southern Oregon, made his last 
stand against white troops and 
volunteers. Captain  Jack’s 
Stronghold is located on a 
rocky point overlooking Tule 
Lake, the natural fortress and 
caves being further strength- 
ened by rock defenses thrown 
up by the Indians. Many in- 
teresting historical points ex- 
ist on and around this battle 
ground, and the Forest Serv- 
ice is collecting data in order 
to mark these spots. 

A personal trip by Forest 
officers was made in company 
with Col. Wm. Thompson, vet- 
eran officer of the war. At 
present the area is accessible 
by automobile only over an ex- 
tremely rough road leading 
from Merrill, Oregon. Cap- 
tain Jack’s Cave, headquarters 
of the Indian Chief; Guillem’s 
Graveyard, where over 180 
officers and men of General 
Guillem’s command were buried 
in one spot; Canby’s Cross, a 
plain wooden cross marking 
the spot where General Canby 
and the Peace Commissioners 
were treacherously murdered 
under a flag of truce; Hos- 
pital Rock and Graveyard; 








LOOKING OUT FROM JUST INSIDE THE ENTRANCE TO ONE OF THE ICE 
CAVES ON THE MODOC 


y, = 





ON THE WALLS OF SYMBOL CAVE ARE FOUND MOST INTERESTING 
HIEROGLYPHICS, SEEMINGLY AS CLEAR AND DISTINCT AS WHEN THEY 
WERE ORIGINALLY PAINTED THERE BY THE INDIANS LONG AGO 





Tnt REMAINS OF ONE OF THE FORTS BUILT BY THE INDIANS AT 
CAPT. JACK’S STRONGHOLD DURING THE MODOC INDIAN WAR OF 1873 
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and Howitzer Point are among the more interesting 
places on the battlefield. 

The rock forts, used by the Indians and white troops 
alike, are still standing practically intact; and bleached 
bones of animals, bits of leather, and an occasional car- 
tridge shell, are strewn over the battleground and among 
the caves. 

Over 450 soldiers and volunteers sacrificed their lives 
in the few months’ campaign necessary to drive the In- 
dians from their stronghold, the heaviest loss occurring 
during one three-day battle. No better description can 
be given of the rugged character of the Lava Beds than 
the statement that in this three-day period of heavy 
fighting, costing the lives of hundreds of white men, 
not a single Indian was killed, so well were they con- 


cealed in their natural fortress. 

The Modoc Lava Beds are repellent, yet fascinating. 
There is some quality about their weird grey silence 
which beckons the explorer to continue his search. An 
unsuspected ridge paralleling the traveler’s route may 
prove to be the rim of a mammoth crater half a mile 
or more across with large pine trees growing in the bot- 
tom and on the sides, the immensity of the yawning 
gulf dwarfing the tree growth. Again, one may unex- 
pectedly find an opening in a pile of rocks which leads 
into a cave of immense dimensions. Certain it is, that 
after the average person has once visited the Modoc Lava 
Beds he is anxious to return again, always with the 
knowledge that he will find new territory and new won- 


ders to explore. 


Two Weeks With a Ranger 


(Continued from page 721) 


ley to administer to one of the sheepmen. The herd- 
ers were surprised, tied, blindfolded and thrown face 
downward out in the flat. Then, with clubs and axes 
the raiders slaughtered about fifteen hundred woolies. 
Horrible! Yes; but you must remember that in those 
days sheep were hated to the extent that a self- 
respecting cowman would starve to death before he'd 
choke down a meal of mutton. 

We met the forest -guards at their summer head- 
quarters on Boulder Meadows, and Jim planned a 
month’s work for them to clean up in ten days. Then 
we inspected the maps and grazing reconnaissance 
work done by Jim during the season. This work is 
a survey of forage plants and is considered a technical 
job. Rangers sure have a variety of interesting activities. 

During the night a storm came up, accompanied 
by a strong wind, which blew over about all the dead 
trees in the forest. We had to turn swampers for 
several days, as every trail was blocked with wind- 
falls. The snow made traveling rather precarious, 
too. On a piece of steep trail one of the pack horses 
tumbled into the bottom of a small gulch, landing 
with all four feet in the air. It was no easy job 
getting the pack off this time. 

Down at the sawmill we found a season’s accumula- 
tion of slash, which had to be burned before the snow 
melted. Guards were called over and soon things 
were pretty warm around there. In between times 
Jim marked a hundred thousand feet of timber, so the 
operator could keep right on sawing until the deep 
snows forced him out. 

When we finished burning slash several days later, 
we struck out for home. More snow had _ fallen, 
bringing in a bunch of elk hunters. We suspected 
that some one would go after the elk on the game 
preserve, so swung off the beaten path and kept on 
the alert. Sure enough, as we rode out of the timber 
into an opening we saw a rickety old ranch wagon, 
and upon investigating found that a calf elk had been 


killed that morning and was packed away in the 
wagon. One of the horses was gone and the tracks 
of several men were plainly visible. 

After waiting around for an hour or so, a big, 
rough-looking old fellow came out of the forest, 
leading the missing horse, with half an elk lashed to 
its back. Behind him trod a little gray man, who 
appeared quite happy and contented. The big fellow 
gave us a mean look and began unpacking the meat. 
The other stopped and told us all about the hunt. He 
surely did have a great time. He confided to us quite 
trustingly that he and his partner had been up here 
often and always got their elk. 

Of course, we felt just about as he did. It wasn’t 
the little man’s fault, but he shouldn’t have trusted 
his partner quite so completely. It was found that the 
partner knew every elk on the game preserve, and 
so did the little old man, for that matter, but you 
know how it is. 

Well, we stood around and stood around and pretty 
soon we were all together, with both elk in the wagon. 
Jim took down the facts of the case and gave the 
hunters the privilege of signing a statement of the 
case rather than being escorted to town. He told 
them to appear at Pinedale the next day with the 
meat and explain it to the judge. 

It is strange how comfortable a person can feel 
after a good bath and a change of clothes after you've 
been out two weeks in all kind of weather. And 
don’t forget that supper the ranger’s wife gets up or 
the nice clean sheets on a real spring bed. It’s sure 
romantic and exciting for those who are weary of 
pavements to drive out to the big hills in the good 
old summer time and burn the bacon and flapjacks. 
But when it’s cold and stormy and all the firewood 
is wet, and the blankets damp and clammy, and the 
horses dream of home; then it’s good, very good, to 
be driving back to those pavements and the confusion 
of the noisy old town. 
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Curing a Range Burner 


Sy Cari I. PETERSON 


off that cow range over on White Oak Ridge. 


mused Lon Alderson as he sniffed the smoke- 
scented air, at the same time scanning the low neighbor- 


“You go on and finish 


“ IM, I reckon this ’ud be a fine day fur burnin’ 


ing hills bordering his farm. 
plowin’ that patch down in the branch bottom this even- 
in’, and I'll slip over on the ridge directly and see if I 
can't get rid o’ some o’ that thar underbrush that’s 
gettin’ so thick.” 

It was one of those balmy March days so character- 
istic of early spring in the Southern Appalachians. The 
odor of the air evidence that 


somewhere on distant hills forest fires were already 


woods smoke in was 
burning. 

Lon was a fairly prosperous farmer though one of 
the old school. His beliefs regarding agricultural meth- 
ods were as firmly fixed as the roots of the giant white 
oak which shaded his front yard. And just as immov- 
able were his opinions as to what was good for Blaine 
County as a whole. Doubtless the environment under 
which he had lived these fifty years of his life tended to 
cement certain ideas and notions so solidly within him. 
It certainly must 
have required 
unyielding tenac- 
ity to develop 
a reasonably 
productive hill 
farm from a 
piece of raw 
forest land. Per- 
haps the task 


would have 
proved lighter 


though, had Lon 
not been so ut- 
terly obsessed 
with the creed 
that “What was 
good enough for 





within the past four years. The result of: the first one 
was a sweeping victory for the anti-stock law faction, 
but in the second election, the measure failed by a sur- 
prisingly narrow margin. Adoption of the law was 
favored almost to a man by the citizens of the county 
seat and the progressive farmers of the valley lands. In 
fact stormy weather on the day of the election would 
have forced enough farmers to remain at home for the 
measure to have carried. 

Unfortunately, it had been an ideal election day, so 
far as the weather influenced it, and cattle, sheep, and 
hogs were voted the privilege of wandering unmolested 
anywhere within the bounds of the county. Fences 
were, of course, not outlawed, but all lands not en- 
closed by fences were considered free range. And the 
timberland owner, whether his holdings were ten or ten 
thousand acres in extent, should he desire to prevent 
grazing on his lands, was obliged to enclose them with a 


stock-proof fence. The owner of stock was not in the 


least responsible. 
Alderson 


range theory. 


staunch supporter of the free 
hundred and thirty acre farm 
lay in the forks 
of two ridges— 
White Oak and 
Long Ridge. 
Both of these 
hills in days 
gone by had 
supported beau- 
tiful oak for- 
ests. Now, how- 
ever, they were 
covered with 
only a_ sparse 
stand of imper- 
fect trees and 
brush. It was 
on these two 
hills that Lon, 
for the past thir- 


was a 


His 


Lon 
one 


my father is 
good enough for ty summers, had 
me.” been _ pasturing 
To be sure, Determined to Continue His Practice of Woods Burning, It Did his small bunch 
Not Take Long for Lon to String Out a Mile of Fire of scrub year- 


not all of Blaine 
County was 
made up of hill farms; but, considering the area as a 
whole, it might very well be described as being a heavily 
wooded county with owners of hill farms in the majority 
by a fairly wide margin. Naturally, it was one of those 
counties which had failed to adopt a stock-law, although 
the question of such a law had been voted upon twice 


lings and two- 
year-olds. And for an equal number of years, he had 
considered it one of his important duties to see that 
those two ridges were burned over in the spring. One 
of the notions he clung to so tenaciously was that the 
grass was to 
He never sus- 


woods must be burned annually if early 
be had and the underbrush killed out. 
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pected that burning the leaves off robbed the soil of 
fertilizing ingredients; nor did he realize the effect a 
good covering of leaf mold would have in retaining 
moisture; nor did he dream that the roots of valuable 
forage plants could not withstand the annual scorching 
to which they 
were subjected by 
his fires; and 
least of all had he 
considered the 
rights of the 
owners of these 
lands to which he 
had __ repeatedly 
set fire. It was 
just wild land so 
far as he was 
concerned. 

Lon had made 
two observations. 
however, which 
disturbed him 
considerably. Of 
late years his 
stock had _ been 
drifting farther 
and farther away 
from their habit- 
ual range; and at 
gathering time in 
the fall they were in extremely poor condition. He at- 
tributed these unfavorable circumstances to the fact that 
he and his nearest neighbor, Clint Hallowell, had not 
been doing a sufficiently good job of burning in recent 
years. In fact Clint had refrained entirely from “stick- 
ing out fire” the preceding year although he was a con- 
firmed woods burner. He had seen some of, the State’s 
fire posters along the road to the county seat; and at 
Tobe Anderson’s store on one occasion, Bud Washburn, 
the newly appointed forest warden, had explained the 
forest fire laws to him. Lon Alderson had also heard of 
the interest the state was taking in helping people protect 
their woodlands from fire, but had passed it off as “an- 
other one of them new-fangled ideas that didn’t amount 
to nothin’ ’ 

And so, about two o’clock by sun, Lon set out to fire 
White Oak Ridge. No one in the county was more 
skilled than he in the art of stringing out fire in the 
woods. Hence it was only a matter of minutes after he 
reached the ridge road, until a line of fire a mile in 
length was eating its way rapidly through brush and 
dry leaves. 

A strong west wind was blowing, and from his porch 
an hour later, Lon surveyed with satisfaction the clouds 
of smoke as they rolled hastily upward and then drifted 
more slowly off to the eastward. He could now take 
up his routine afternoon chores about the barn. 

But over on Sands Creek, from his field, Bud Wash- 






The Court, in Finding Lon Guilty and Sentencing Him, Ham- 
mered Home the Fact that the Law Against Woods Burning in 
Blaine County Would Hereafter Be Enforced hours of cease- 


less raking, back- 


burn had likewise surveyed the smoke, drifting down the 
creek from the head of the valley. It was the first fire 
on his district since his appointment as forest warden. 
3ud could easily see that the fire was burning on Alf 
Baker’s holdings. Fortunately, he had learned before- 
hand that Mr. Baker was not the type of timberland 
owner to stand complacently by while a forest fire was 
burning his holdings or even near them. Bud knew the 
entire woods crew and the hands at the Baker sawmill 
three miles up 
the creek would 
be at his dis- 
posal for fighting 
the fire. And in 





fifteen minutes 
after he first dis- 
covered the 
smoke, he was on 
his way up the 
valley in his ton 
motor truck with 
enough fire rakes, 
saws, and axes 
to equip a crew 
of twenty fire- 
fighters. 

Just before 
dark, after three 


firing, and chopping, the fire was brought under con- 
trol. Of a possible ten thousand acres, only a few 
hundred acres had been burned over. Lon Alderson 
had failed in his effort. But he was not the man to be 
easily thwarted. In the face of opposition it was his 
nature to become relentlessly obstinate. 

Warden Washburn was on the job early the next 
morning. In company with one of the sawmill hands, 
he was patrolling the fire line lest a spark or live ember 
blowing into the dry leaves bordering the burned-over 
area should start the conflagration a second time. Past 
experience had taught him that a forest fire is never 
safe until it is “dead out.” They had completed their 
first round and were leaning on their fire rakes in the 
ridge road discussing the damage done to the young 
growth by the fire, when, through the trees, they spied 
a man on mule-back coming down the road toward them. 
It was Lon Alderson. 

“Mornin’ Mr, Alderson!” Bud greeted him as _ he 
rode up. “Looks like someone’s set on burnin’ off White 
Oak Ridge again this spring.” 

“Yes, and it looks like you fellers is just as set on 
seeing that this here ridge don’t git burnt over!” Lon 
burst out as he dismounted. 

The tirade which followed was far from being a gen- 
tle admonition. At no time did Bud show signs of 
losing his temper. However, when Lon had exhausted 
both his Sunday and everyday vocabulary ‘and was 

(Continued on page 754) 
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Sammy Squirrel Gits Careless 
ALsert J. BROMLEY, Tribune 
Sammy Squirrel crawled into his home in tha big oke tree, an’ 
he proceded ter extrackt bird-shot frum his tale. 


Page Mr. Woodpecker 
Idaho, must sit in Chicago 


one of his 
receipt of 


One of the inmates of the jail at Driggs, 


helplessly by and watch the worms consume legs. 


a___ sittin’ down, | 





The United States marshal’s office Boise is in 
letter from the above jail, asking that certain pieces of male Mrs. Squirrel wuz bizzy hammering bloo blazes outa tha twins 
wearing apparel be sent posthaste to a couple of the county fer wasting a akorn, so she didn’t pay much attenshun tuh him. 
guests. One of the prisoners is shy one of his natural legs and Enyway, he wuz her 13th husband an’ had lived longer than she 
has the customary wooden peg in substitution. He reports expeckted. 
that the worms have suddenly developed a ravenous “Well,” sed she, after tha twins had 
and asks the marshal to send a new kwit yellin’ bluddy merdur, “yuh care- 


appetite for that leg 


one to replace the old member, already partially destroyed. I serpose sum hunter almost 


less galoot, 


gotcha.” 







If a new leg is obtained it might be ad- 
visable to send a woodpecker as watch dog, “Nothin’ else but,” sed Sam, handin’ 
said the marshal._—IVashington Star. tha baby a couple more bird-shots tuh 
Picking on the Small Ones ~~ . . 

™ g “Are yew trying tuh poison 

Retiring President H. L. A ET — this poor deer child?” howled 
Kayton, of the Southern For- ds NR ne n Reeds sili tha Mrs., as she Slapped tha 
estry Congress, was telling i baby kookoo fer puttin’ them 
how small some of the pines A Small One—*‘We call one kind a ‘two-man tree,’” he in his mouth. 
are when turpentine operators said. “It takes one man to hold it up while the other “Aw hell,” sed Sam, an’ 
first start to work them. chips it and hangs the cuns.” started out tha door. 

“We call one kind a ‘two- Jist then he got kissed by a 


man-tree’,” he said. “It takes one man to hold it up while the 38 caliber calling kard. Turnin’ 6 flip-flops, he rolled offen tha 


other one chips it and hangs the cups.” limb an’ started tor terra furma, an’ as he did so, Jimmy 
“Then there is the enterprising operator who discovered that if Squirrel sneeked inter tha house. 
he picked the trees small enough he could drive nails through “Wuz he hit?” sed Sam’s wife. 
them and hang cups on both ends.” “Nothin’ else but; are yuh lookin’ fer another husband?” 
‘Ties eae Cea Wee Gate “Oh, Jimmy, this is so sudden!” sed tha late Sam’s wife, an’ 
Colored gentleman on fire line in the Angeles Forest: “Say, _ ROR: eS Ee sinned 


They'll Be Singing Next 
Headline in Lakeland Ledger: 
“Fish to Speak in Lakeland To- 
morrow.” We would like to hear 
what they have to say about the 


Boss, when you hires us I un’stan’s we gits room 
lots of ‘round here, but 
"—Forest News-Letter. 


an’ board. I room 


board ?’ 


sees 


Service 


where's de 


Or a Sprinkler 


ady Tour: Fire ; : eine Ene 
Lady Tourist to ( situation —Florida Times 


Fighter: “My, I'd 
bigger can- 


F worm 
think Union. 


you'd carry a 


The Negative Wins 





teen. I don’t see how 

you can put out much of While it still is debated 

a fire with that little . a whether men ever lived 

water.” —California News- Rvaitrwwn in trees, it is pretty cer- 

Letter. More Trouble for the Stockmen wie ek « ~ 

maple sirup now in cir- 

Foresters Please Note Tail-lights for cows roaming the highways at night may be a rather = gyfation never did. —De- 
Jim: “My friend Jones extreme application of legislative restrictions, but the Jacksonville pyoj¢ Neqsy. 

is a haberdasher for a XIX Club feels that a measure requiring rear illumination for bovines 

railroad company.” is necessary and has so informed Fred M. Valz, a member of the Accommodating Cal 
Jam: “What does he Duval county legislative delegation. The President will whit- 

do?” The XIX Club, of which Charles V. Imeson is president, today tle for the next two years. 
Jim: “He looks after sent a telegram to Mr. Valz in Tallahassee instructing him to pre- No wonder Vermont is 

the ties.’"—Jowa News- pare and pass a tail-light bill. The telegram, incidentally, was sent speeding up reforestation. 


Letter. 


collect—Jacksonville Journal 
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Will the McNary-Woodruff Bill Pass? 


(Continued from page 711) 


$3,000,000 a year for the first five years and $5,000,000 
a year for the second five years. Had Congress included 
a proper fiscal authorization in Section 6 of the Clarke- 
McNary Act the present legislation would be unnecessary. 

The only clear cut opposition to the measure has come 
from Senator Overman of North Carolina. It is un- 
fortunate that he has succeeded in confusing the issue. 
Senator Overman is not opposed to the National Forest 
policy as laid down in the Weeks Act. He does oppose, 
however, the extension of the Federal government’s 
purchase of forest land in regions other than those at 
the headwaters of navigable streams. That question 
was settled by Congress more than three years ago 
when it passed the Clarke-McNary Act. By seeking to 
amend the McNary-Woodruff Bill so as to limit pur- 
chases under that measure only to the headwaters of 
navigable streams, Senator Overman is, in effect, at- 
tempting to vitiate Section 6 of the Clarke-Mc- 
Nary Act passed by Congress in 1924. I cannot 


believe that this unstatesmanlike procedure can prevail 
against the passage of the bill. 

We must not attach too great importance to the fact 
that the bill came very near passage at the last session 
or permit that progress to delude us into thinking that 
little remains to be done during the coming session. The 
facts are quite to the contrary. We have reached the 
hill where the supreme effort must be made and where 
opportunity shows us the way over the top. The call is 
for individual effort on the part of every person who 
desires to see this measure passed and for team work on 
the part of every organization interested in forest 
progress. 

Georges Clemenceau recently wrote—‘For the poet, 
words are everything; for the painter, colors; for the 
sculptor, clay and marble; but for me, action.” 

Let us seize the subtle inspiration of these words and 


take as our slogan ‘‘For us, action!” 


Curing a Range Burner 


(Continued from page 752) 


about to mount his mule, Bud reminded him coldly not 
to forget his oration for he would doubtless have an 
opportunity to give it a second time before a larger 
and more attentive crowd. 

A month later Lon Alderson did have the opportunity 
to restate his ideas about woods-burning. But this time 
it was before a crowded court 
room in the county seat and _ be- 
fore the circuit court judge. On 
the witness stand he was bold in 
his statements, for little did he 
imagine that a man could be con- 
victed in a Blaine County court, 
by a Blaine County jury for set- 
ting fire to the woods. Nor was . 
he alone in this presumption. That For dying; 
he would come clear was a fore- 
gone conclusion in the minds of 
the hill farmers, who had forsaken 
urgent farm work to visit the 
county seat to see and hear justice 
administered. No one had _ ever 
been convicted of so trivial an offense as firing the 
woods. And surely Lon Alderson would not be the 
first one! 

Lon’s twenty or more witnesses had been questioned 
and cross-questioned; and that afternoon, when court 
adjourned for the day, with this trivial case not disposed 
of, consternation was written on the faces of most of 


And fall silently, 
To hover over sleeping flowers 
In dim forgotten graves. 


—Ruth E. Hopkins. 


the hill farmers. Nothing quite like it had ever occurred 
in Blaine County. Could it be that perhaps the laws 
regarding setting fire to the woods were enforceable? It 
was the topic for discussion about the firesides in the 
homes of nearly all hill farmers that night. 
On the following morning long before court was 
formally declared in session, the 
long lines of buggies, autos—most 


Leaves do three things of them mud_ be-spattered — and 
And do them well: 

Grow patiently, unmurmuring, 
Through long hours; 

Flare scarlet and gold, 

Making themselves radiant 


saddle horses, which stood facing 
the four sides of the courtyard, 
were evidence that something 
more than an average case was 
to be decided in court that day. 
All forenoon witnesses were exam- 
ined and re-examined. Lawyers 
clashed on points in the fire laws. 
Finally, at three in the afternoon 
the case was given to the jury 
which an hour later brought in a 
verdict of guilty. 

Lon Alderson had .never been 
a good-roads enthusiast. He didn’t believe improved 
transportation facilities good for Blaine County. Never- 
theless, Judge Anderson saw fit to prescribe six months 
labor on the county roads. To be sure, Lon was the 
“goat,” but a citizen can now own timberland in Blaine 
County with little fear of having his land “burnt to 
death” as they say in the hills. 
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A Primeval Forest 
Region 


Tuomeron T. Muncer, Silviculturist, Director 
of the Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment 
Station, Portland, Oregon, a U. S. Forest Service 
undertaking, states in regard to this region: 


“In the density of its forests, the huge size of its trees, 
and the luxuriance of its growth, this region is in the front 
rank. Broadly speaking, this is a primeval forest region. 
Of the 28,000,000 acres of original forest, only about 4,000,- 
000 acres have been cut to date January 1, 1926) in con- 
nection with logging operations..... There can be no 
denying that the forests of this region are capable of re- 
producing themselves after logging in a most excellent 
fashion, and are doing so, except where unfavorable factors 


are at work.” 


Here are the choice woods of all America—the Sitka 
Spruce that gave wings to our intrepid airmen who have 
flown the Atlantic and Pacific—the giant Western Red Cedar 
that has roofed a nation and has given us a time defying 
wood—the West Coast Hemlock, that has given the name 
of “hemlock” a new significance by yielding flooring that 
replaces hardwoods in dancing pavilions—and the mighty, 
durable, all-purpose Douglas Fir, America’s permanent 


lumber supply! 


Special booklets on all West Coast Woods are available 
—please write for them! 


ble 
Douolas Fir 


CAmerica’s Permanent 


Lumber Supply 


West Coast LumMBER BurREAU, 14c Mount Hoop Bumpinc, LONGVIEW, WASHINGTON 
District Offices: SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Florida Gets New National Forest 

President Coolidge has signed a proclama- 
tion segregating the Ocala division of the 
Florida National Forest as the Ocala Na- 
tional Forest. The new forest will have a 
separate administrative organization, it was 
announced. It has a gross area of 252,000 
acres, of which 158,622 acres are owned by 
the United States. 

The creation of the Ocala National For- 
est as a separate unit will further the grow- 
ing of timber on the sandy soils, the United 
States Forest Service points out. It will 
also further the protection of the area 
against fire and its improvement for recrea- 


tional purposes. 





Bill to Reforest 4,000,000 Acres in 
New York 

When the New York State Legislature 
convenes in January, a bill will be intro- 
duced asking for appropriations sufficient 
to reforest four million acres of idle waste 
land in the State. Action leading up to this 
was taken recently when every association 
in New York interested in conservation met 
at Lake Bonaparte and appointed a num- 
ber of committees to make a careful study 
of the forestry problem in the State. These 
studies will be presented before the State 


assembly. 





White Pine Blister Rust In 
Pennsylvania 
White pine blister rust has been found 
for the first time this year in southern and 
central Pennsylvania, according to the 
State Department of Agriculture. In the 
northern counties the infection has been 
particularly severe for several years. 
School children and organizations inter- 
ested in conservation are cooperating with 
State officials in making a Statewide sur- 
vey of the infection. So far, reports indi- 
cate that the disease exists in thirty counties. 
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WITH 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Eighth National Conference On State 
Parks 

The eighth National Conference on 
State Parks will be held in San Francisco, 
California, June 26 to 29, inclusive, it 
has been announced. Arrangements have 
been made for many interesting trips 
through the redwood districts of the 
State, including Mt. Tamalpais, Muir 
Woods and the Humboldt State Park. 

National Forest Receipts Gain 

The first quarter of the current fiscal 
year which began July 1, 1927, brought an 
increase of $110,091.04 in the total re- 
ceipts of the National Forests over the 
corresponding period last year, according 
to the United States Forest Service. 

Total receipts from July 1 to September 
30 this year amounted to $1,338,569.44, as 
against $1,228,478.40 in the same quarter of 
the preceding fiscal year. 

Sales of National Forest timber to be 
cut under Forest Service supervision 
brought in the major portion of the quar- 
ter’s receipts, —$1,095,905.59. The remaining 
National Forest receipts came from the 
following sources: timber settlements, $8,- 
722.75; timber trespass, $5,469.94; turpentine 
sales, $4,560; fees for grazing permits (cat- 
tle and horses), $87,806.79; grazing permits 
(sheep and goats), $113,099.72; grazing 
trespass, $4,379.05; special uses, $16,744.32; 
eccupancy trespass, $17.19; water power, 
$1,143.97; fire trespass, $696.22; property 
trespass, $24. 


Society of American Foresters to Meet 
at San Francisco 

For the first time in its history the So- 
ciety of American Foresters will hold its 
annual meeting in the West. Announcement 
has been made that the meeting will be held 
at San Francisco, California, December 16 
and 17. Noted speakers, both foresters and 
those from allied industries, will attend. 
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Washington and Idaho Fight Blister 
Rust 

An active campaign against the white 
pine blister rust, which has been found in 
both eastern Washington and_ northern 
Idaho, has been announced by Stephen M. 
Wyckoff, pathologist in the United States 
Bureau of Plant Industry, at Spokane, 
Washington. While it is expected that the 
disease will be fairly widespread by next 
summer when the Government parties will 
get into the field, every effort will be made 
to keep ahead of the menace by cleaning up 
infected areas as rapidly as they are dis- 


covered. 





New Bird Refuge in Florida 

By recent Executive order, the President 
has transferred from the War Department 
to the Department of Agriculture as a 
refuge for birds a portion of the Fort 
Matanzas Military Reservation in Florida. 
The area consists of a group of marsh 
islands lying in the Matanzas River about 
15 miles south of St. Augustine, and serves 
as a nesting place for wild fowl, chiefly 
terns. The administration of the new 
refuge is placed under the United States 
Biological Survey 





Satin Moth Quarantine Revised to 
Include Additional Territory 

The area under quarantine on account of 
the satin moth and insects injurious to 
poplar and willows, has been enlarged to 
include additional territory in Maine, New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts, announces 
the Federal Horticultural Board. 

The newly added territory amounts to 
2,071 square miles in Maine, 121 square 
miles in New Hampshire and 620 square 
miles in Massachusetts, a total of 2,812 
square miles. The entire State of Rhode 
Island is already under quarantine on ac- 
count of the insect. 
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George H. Selover Dies 
Late in October, George H. Selover of 
Minneapolis, prominent as an attorney, 
but better known to conservation people 
for his splendid work in the Izaak Wal- 
1926 
chairman of the execu- 


Izaak Walton 
League, and through his intense interest 


ton League, passed away. During 
Mr. Selover was 
tive committee of the 
in the Superior National Forest testified 
before the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry in behalf of the Mc- 
Nary-Woodruff bill. His loss is keenly 
felt in all conservation circles. 


Committee Recommends Association 
Officers For 1928 


The Committee on Elections appointed to 
nominate officers of The American Forestry 
Asscciation to be voted upon by letter ballot 
during December has made its report and 
the slate recommended is printed below in 
Section 2, Article IV of 
The mem- 


accordance with 
the By-laws of the Association. 
bers of the committee are Col. William B. 
Greeley, of Washington, D. C.; Philip W. 
Ayres, of Boston, Massachusetts, and Fran- 
Letter 
ballots will be mailed the members of the 


cis Cuttle, of Riverside, California. 


associaticn on or before December 1. 
For President—George D. Pratt, New 
York. 


For Vice-Presidents—Daniel Carter Beard, 
New York, National Scout Commis- 
sioner; Miss Martha Berry, Georgia, Foun- 
Schools ; Harv ey N. 


President, Conservation 


Boy 


der, Berry Bissell, 


California, Asso- 
ciation of Southern California; Clarence B. 
Blethen, Washington, Seattle 
Times; Bertha Chapman Cady, New York, 
Naturalist, Girl Scouts; C. G. 
California, Conservation 
Development 


Publisher, 


Dunwoody, 
Department, Cali- 
by . -G. 

Paper and 
Fisher, Mas- 


fornia Association ; 


Everest, Wisconsin, American 


Pulp Association; Richard T. 


sachusetts, Director, Harvard Forest; 
Charles Folds, Illinois, Chairman, Board of 
Directors, Izaak Walton League; Fairfax 
Harrison, Virginia, President, Southern 
Railway; Carl Hayden, Arizona, United 
States Senator; John L. Kaul, Alabama, 


President, Kaul Lumber Company; A. W. 


Laird, Idaho, President, Western Forestry 


and Conservation Association; Charles L. 
McNary, Oregon, United States Senator 
and joint author, Clarke-McNary Law: 


John C. Phillips, Massachusetts and Wash- 
ington, D. C., Game Conservationist; L. J. 
Taber, Ohio, Master, National Grange; Sir 
Henry Thornton, Canada, President, Cana- 
dian National Railways; Tom Wallace, 
Kentucky, Chief, Editorial Staff, Louisville 
Times; B. F. Williamson, 


dent, Florida Forestry Association; Roy O. 


Florida, Presi- 


Woodruff, Michigan, Representative in 
Congress; Owen D. Young, New York, 
General Electric Company. 

Por Treasurer—George ©. Vass, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
For Directors—-Five-year term: Henry S. 
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Yale 
of Forestry; Charles Sheldon, District 

Columbia, Author William 
P. Wharton, Massachusetts, Secretary, Na 
Societies. 


Graves, Connecticut, Dean of Schoo 


and Explorer; 


tional Association of Audubon 
Four-year term: William M. Ritter, Ohi 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute. 





West Virginia Makes Survey of Cut 
Over Lands 


A survey of cut over land by th 
United States Department of Agricultur« 
and the West ‘Virginia College of Agri 
culture, was recently begun in five cour 
ties in West Virginia. The 


officers of 


work is be 

the United 
Thomas W. 
the West 
Agriculture. lhe 


ing directed by 
States 
Skuce, 


Virginia 


Forest Service and 


extension forester of 
College of 
survey includes a study of standing 

ber, its possible returns, and future utili 


zation of the land. 





Bill Merging Public Works Sponsored 


Establishment of a major division of 
public works in the United States Dx 


partment of Interior, under an assistan 


presented before the 
incoming Congress. This 
solidate all of the principal engineering 


secretary, will be 


move to con 
activities of the Government in one unit 
under a technically trained administrative 
officer is sponsored by the American En- 
gineering Council, of which Dean Dexter 
S. Kimball, of Cornell University, is 
president. 

All 


development, road construction, river and 


Federal agencies engaged in park 


harbor work, reclamation and irrigation 


tni 


projects would be reorganized into 
| 


new engineering unit. Briefly, the plan 
sponsored by the engineers has been pre- 
sented as follows: 

“Ke the 


Interior a major division of public works 


establish in Department of 
wherein would be concentrated all of the 
agencies of the Federal Government con- 
This 
certain agencies of the 
the depaitments in 


which they may now be to the Depart 


cerned with public work. includes 
transfer of 


from 


the 
Government 
ment of Interior.” 


This transfer would bring to the In- 


terior Department the Bureau of Public 
Roads from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and from the War Department the 
river and harbor improvements, includ 
ing the board of engineers on rivers and 
the the 
engineers appertaining to the Mississippi 
River Commission, the California Debris 


the Alaska telegraph 


harbors, and duties of chief of 


Commission, and 
and cable 

The Office of Public 
Grounds of the National Capital would be 
abolished, along with the Board of 
Alaska. The 
Parkway 


system. 

Buildings and 
Road 
Ri ck 


Commis 


Commissioners of 
Creek Potomac 
sion would also be abolished. 


and 
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Wooden Greeting Cards 





The ideal cards for tree lovers 


Actual thin slices of wood, admi- 


rably adapted to this use. Their 
durability, smoothness and delicate 
beauty of wood structure are a 


revelation. 
Send $1 for set of 5, all different 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 
Lowville, N. Y. 














This year ycu can have a 


Living Christmas Tree 


in your home—and help stop the 
massacre of millions of wild trees. 
Your tree will have attached to 
it complete instructions for after 


planting. They are growing in 
attractive green wooden tubs— 
LIVING trees from 12-18” high 


— lovely for a 
Norway Spruce. 


One tree $3.50—two trees $6.50 
Morey back if not satisfied 


table — genuine 


Trees will be scarce this year— 
reserve yours now. If remittance 
is not sent with order trees will 
be sent eypress C. O. D. 














Piedmont Forestry Association, Bound Brook, N. J. 








A BALSAM PIL] OW 
from the Adirondack Mountains 
makes a most delightful gift. We 
crowd the fragrance of the forest 
into a beautiful green or rose 
silk, hand-painted cover. 
| Ib. 8 in. square size is $1.00. 
2 Ib. If in. square size is $2.00. 
Postage prepaid within the third 
zone. Include additional for points 
beyond. No C. O. D. orders. 
CAMP PAYNE 
Box 173 Inlet, New York 











WILD BIRD FOOD 


Now is the time to attract Winter Birds 


SUET CAKE WILL DO IT! 
35c. a cake—3 cakes for $1.00 
Suet Cake Holders, $1.25; Filled, $1.50 
Seed and Nut Mixture, 5 Ibs., $1.10; 10 Ibs., $2 
Xmas Packet for the Bird Lover, $2 
Prices include postage 
PURITY BIRD STATION 


R. R. Box 51 Northbrook, IIlinois 


The Write Gift 
for Children 


Individual N 
>» PENCILSETS* 00 


LJ De Luxe Set: 
ly paid 
y/ Finest genuine sheepskin 

leather case with coin pocket, 

Tichly embossed. Any name 

engraved in i8 kt. gold. Cone 

tains pencils and penholder in ase 

Sorted colors, point protector, Tuler, 

.Sharpener. Absolutely supreme in 

its class, 

Send Check, Money Order or U. S. Postage, 
U. S. PENCIL CO., Inc. 


487 Broadway Dept.25 New York 
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Wings 


%. AND 


WILLARD Paws : 


ALLEN 

COLCORD 
One Hundred and Fifty Delightful True Stories 

About Birds, Animals, and Insects 

Thrilling True Stories entertainingly 
told, and useful information about Birds, 
Animals, and Insects, that children will 
enjoy reading. 

The book is divided into four parts, 
the first dealing with birds ; the second 
with tame animals; the third with wild 
animals; and the fourth with general 
information regarding natural history 
subjects. 

Three hundred pages; thirty illustrations ; 
and twenty-eight feature pages. Bound in dark 


green cloth with illustrated jacket and cover 
stamped in attractive colors. 


$1.50 net 


At All Bookstores, or 


” THE JUDSONPRESS 
1701-03 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.. 
































BIRD FILLING STATIONS 
Patented July 13, 1926 
Feed the birds 
NOW and have 
them with you 
all winter. 
IMPROVED 
AUTOMATIC 
Suet always 
clean and ac- 
cessible to last 
particle. 
For. smallest 
home or largest 
estate. Every 
home _ should Per 
have several. 





Ne. No. 2, price $1.25 


1, price $1.50 


window 
casings, porch 
Postage paid. columns, etc. 


No. 1 to hang 
from tree or 
bracket. 


LEWIS P. KELLY, R. F. D. 4, Dept. A, Peoria, Ill. 








Tell advertisers you saw their advertise- 
ment in AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
FOREST LIFE. It helps. 








IRISH TERRIERS 


Have good dispositions; Make Ideal House 
and Auto Dogs; Love to Hunt and are de- 
voted Companions. Handy size. Immune to 
most diseases. ; 
K.C. Registration Guaranteed 

DR. F. G. DRATZ 
Hardrock Kennels Missoula, Mont. 








OUGH’S BOOK S 


The Accepted Standard 
American Woods 


Illustrated by actual specimens (show- 
ing the end “quarter” and ‘“‘flat’” grains of 
each wood) with text telling uses, proper- 
ties, distribution, etc. The plates contain- 
ing the specimens can be taken out for 
comparison or school room uses. Ideal 
for teachers. In 13 volumes, each con- 
taining 25 specimens. $10 and $15 per vol. 
according to binding. 


Handbook of Trees 


The 891 illustrations enable one to iden- 
tify all of the trees east of the Rocky 
Mountains and north of the Gulf States 
at any season. 

$8 and $15, according to binding. 


Hough’s Books are Ideal Gifts 
for Foresters and Tree Lovers 


Write for further information 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 
Lowville, N. Y. 
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Greeley Takes Lumbermen To Task 


Chief Forester Asserts Published Statements of Lumber Association 


Create Misconception of 


Declaring that statements recently 
published by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association imply that there 
is no danger of a timber shortage and 
that cut over forests as a whole are 
continuing to grow timber, Colonel Wil- 
liam B. Greeley, Chief of the United 
States Forest Service, on November 1 
addressed an open letter to the lumber 
association warning against creating pub- 
lic misconceptions as to the gravity of 
the forest situation. 

The Forest Service protest grew out 
of advertisements in national journals in 
nation-wide lumber 
While de- 
claring his sympathy with a liberal use 


furtherance of a 
trade extension campaign. 


of wood, Colonel Greeley asserts that 
the association used his name and that 
of the Forest Service to support an 
optimistic portrayal of the situation as 
to timber supply and regrowth which 
he can not accept as accurate. 

The full text of the Chief Forester’s 
open letter to the lumber association, 
follows: 

“In a widely published 
your Association has made use of my 
name and that of the United States For- 
est Service to give support to statements 


advertisement 


concerning our timber supply and its re- 
plenishment which I can not accept as 
an accurate portrayal of the situation 
and which I believe will lead to a mis- 
conception by the public. 

“This is done in connection with the 
lumber industry’s opening of a five-year 
program of trade extension. With the 
general purpose of that program, as I 
understand it, I am in sympathy. Lum- 
ber is one of the great basic products of 
our soil, and I am strongly in favor of 
promoting—not restricting—its use for 
all purposes for which it is inherently 
better fitted than other materials. The 
work of the Forest Service is designed to 
find out and make known the best ways 
to use wood, no less than to increase the 
production of wood. 

“It has never been my view that forest 
conservation ought to be accomplished 
or can be accomplished by refraining 
from the use of wood. I have always 
favored a constructive solution of our 
forest problem through the growing of 
timber rather than a negative solution 
through hoarding the timber we now 
have. I hope to see a wide and liberal 
use of wood continued in the United 
States, thereby promoting industry, com- 
merce, and the satisfaction of consumers’ 
needs, and encouraging the profitable em- 
ployment of our vast areas of land that 
has little economic utility except through 


True Forest Situation 


growing forest crops. Your advertising 
material quotes me as having said ‘use 
Whether 


or not the quotation is technically cor- 


wood and conserve the forests.’ 


rect, it correctly expresses my viewpoint 
provided conserving the forests means 
not simply cutting ripe timber but a posi- 
tive program of land management that 
will insure reforestation. But when this 
under the 


quotation heading 


‘Plenty of wood for all future needs,’ or 


appears 


in another instance under the heading 
‘No timber shortage,’ and when pre- 
faced, as in your advertisements, by a 
statement denying that a shortage of 
timber is impending, it misrepresents my 
views and convictions. By inference the 
impression is given that I believe there 
will be no shortage of timber. 

“Again, your advertisement asserts that 
‘one-fifth of the 
United States will continue to grow trees 
indefinitely,/, and it declares that all of 
these statements as to abundance of 


entire area of the 


supply and regrowth are not ~ ‘opinions’ 
but ‘facts, backed up by extensive in- 
vestigations and published reports of the 
United States Forest Service.’ 

“On the contrary, although one-fifth of 
the United States is actual or potential 
forest land, the investigations and re- 
ports of the Forest Service have repeat- 
edly stressed that our timber supply is 
being used up much faster than it is be- 
ing replaced, that most of our lumber 
still comes from the diminishing virgin 
forests, and that the gravest evil in the 
present forest situation is the large and 
increasing areas which, after lumbering, 
have ceased to grow timber and indefi- 
nitely will not grow timber unless ag- 
gressively reforested. The United States 
will certainly have to face a period of 
diminished domestic supply of timber, at 
least of grade and quality equal to that 
abundantly available in the past. How 
serious this shortage or its consequences 
will prove, I do not pretend to forecast. 
They will depend upon many factors, and 
primarily upon the speed at which we 
extend and intensify the growing of new 
timber crops. 

“T am concerned primarily in this matter 
over the danger of creating an impres- 
sion on the part of the public that the 
United States has no forest problem, that 
our forests are now self-replenishing, and 
our timber supply inexhaustible. We 
have enough available land to make our 
timber supply self-sustaining and avoid 
any curtailment in the present use of 
wood provided it were all intensively 
growing timber to replace what we cur- 
rently cut. But we are still very far 
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from having attained that happy situa- 
tion. And to attain it there will be re- 
quired not only all that the forest-using 
industries can do to replace their raw 
material but all of the public support 
that can be mustered behind the State 
national 
Forest Service in the extension of forest 


forestry departments and the 


protection, research, timber planting, and 
public ownership of forest lands. I am 
sure that it was not your intention to 
imply that the forestry problems of the 
United solved and 
there is nothing more to be done; but 


States have been 


that is a reasonable implication from the 
advertising material to which I have 
referred. 

“I want to add to my appreciation of the 
growing interest of the lumber industry, 
as well as of other forest using indus- 
tries, and of your Association in refor- 
estation and of the considerable number 
of concrete instances where timber grow- 
ing has been undertaken on _ industrial 
land holdings. The future of our forests 
lies largely with the industries which use 
them, because they own the bulk of our 
forest land. To the degree that the forest 
industries undertake the growing of tim- 
ber in connection with and as part of 
their utilization of what is now on the 
ground, their forests will be self-renew- 
ing. There could be no finer or more 
adequate contribution to the solution of 
our national forest problem than a firm 
resolve on the part of the lumber indus- 
try that wood shall be a perpetual re- 
source of the United States and the ac- 
ceptance of the responsibility thereby 
entailed as to the reforestation of their 
own lands. 

“IT recognize no less the responsibility 
which must be accepted by the public in 
bringing this about; and it is because the 


public must thoroughly appreciate the 
situation and be prepared to accept its 
responsibility that I do not want it to 
misapprehend the actual facts of the 
situation. 

“T am for using wood for every purpose 
where its use is advantageous, not be- 
cause there is no danger of a_ timber 
shortage by and by but because the more 
wood is used the greater will be the in- 
centive to grow wood and the more ade- 
quately will our large areas of land that 
must produce wood crops or nothing be 
employed. Idle land is the most serious 
Already 
Its amount 


Wherever lumbering 


feature of our forest situation. 
we have far too much of it. 
is still increasing. 
takes place without reforestation, the 
2zmount augments. We need wood for 
consumers’ needs; we need the industries 
and labor payrolls supported by wood; 
we need the domestic and foreign com- 
merce sustained by wood; and we cer- 
tainly need to keep our wood producing 
land profitably employed. All of these 
are parts of one whole—and the produc- 
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tive use of land is inseparable from the 
continued widespread use of its products. 
So I freely subscribe to the slogan ‘Use 
wood and conserve the forests’ in the 
sense of use wood and replace the 
forests.” 

In answer to the Chief Forester’s 
test, the lumber association directed thi 
following letter to the Forest Service 

“We are grateful to you for the clari 
fication of facts concerning the timber 
supply, the wisdom of liberal and efficient 
use of wood, and the need for the sys 
tematic 
the forests, 
November 1. 

“We cordially concur in the statet 


protection and replacement of 
contained in your letter of 


which you have made in behalf of 
United States Forest Service and in 

view that the right rule is ‘to use wood 
and replace the forests.’ For, as you 
say, ‘the more wood is used the gr 
will be the incentive to grow wood.’ 
Otherwise, indeed, there will be sub 
stantially no incentive. 

“The interest of the forest and w 
using industries in forestry practice is 
fast increasing. Progress in that direc- 
tion, already marked, will be encouraged 
and expedited by continued conference 
and cooperation between the timber in- 


dustries and the agencies of the public.” 





Michigan Has New State Park 

The gift of 8,236 acres of wooded land 
near Grayling to the State of Michigan by 
Mrs. Caren Hartwick, of Ann Arbor, has 
been announced. The land includes 85 
acres of virgin white pine, the only stand 
of this timber left in the lower peninsula. 

Mrs. Hartwick gave the 
memory of her husband, Major Edward E. 
Hartwick, who died in France, and her 
father, the late Nels Michelson. It is to 
be known as the Edward E. Hartwick Pines 
Park. The State has agreed to reforest 
the part of the tract which has been cut 
over, to supply a caretaker 


property in 


and to erect a 
lodge in which exhibits of the lumbering 
days will be housed. 

Through a bill intrcduced in the Legisla- 
ture, provision was made for the purchase 
of this tract from its owners, the Sallin 
Hansom Company, for $83,000. 
ure was killed, however, and then the com- 
pany offered the land for $50,000, at which 
price Mrs. Hartwick bought it. 


The meas- 





Southern Forest Research Council Meets 

State Senator Henry Hardtner, of Ura- 
nia, Louisiana, was elected chairman of the 
Southern Forest Research Advisory Council 
at its annual meeting held recently at New 
Ae G. Lee, of 
Rouge, Louisiana, was named vice-chairman 
of the council and E. L. 
secretary. 


Orleans. Major Baton 


Demmon was made 


The morning session of the council was 
f 


devoted to the reading and discussion « 
reports covering the year’s activities of the 





Use Our MAYCO Xmas Tree 
Holder With Water Container 
To Keep Your Tree Fresh and 
Green [Longer and Prevent 
Needles From Falling. 





Price Each \\ 


$1.50 


Adjustable for trees in the home. 

Built very strong and rigid. May 

be fastened to floor. Finished in 

Green with Gold color lacquered 

cup of 1 qt. capacity. 

If not obtainable from your dealer 
order direct from us: 


Manufactured and Distributed by 


TWIN CITY IRON & WIRE CO. 
35 West Water Street St. Paul, Minn. 








BOB WHITE QUAIL 


Latest Free Folder explains stock- 
ing, includes letters from  cus- 
tomers,—Game Officials, prominent 
sportsmen and clubs. Delivery, 
Feb., Mar., & April. Live 
arrival anywhere pt oe 
ORDER NOW. 

. M. E. BOGLE, San Aptonio, ‘Texas 


Largest quail raiser in the wor. 















SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


Beautiful stock now 
ready for delivery. 


Priced Reasonably 
LOGANBRAE KENNELS 


Rutland Vermont 

















250 POWER 
MICROSCOPE 


IN U.S.A. 

aseunanal: and ondncvened 
this fine instrument familiarizes 
young and old with life around 
us thatisinvisible to the unaided 
eye. Tiny insects appear as mon- 
sters. Plant and mineral life 
revealnew beauties in form 
and color. Idealforstudents, 
home, office, dentists, phy- 
sicians, scientists and lab- 
oratory. Precise optical 
qualities, giving va- 
riable magnification 
from 100 to 250 di- 
ameters. Tilting 
stand. Black finish, 
nickel trim. Com- 
we with plush 
ined case, prepared 
slide and instruc- 
tions. 100 Power 



















Model$8.50.Atyour 

dealer or direct, 

postpaid. Money Models 
back guarantee. q “a lew 
Further information as 
free upon request. $2.50 


Wollensak Optical Company 


802 Hudson Avenue : Rochester, N. Y. 
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Trees 


The Pruning Made 


brings them down Easy 
There is no task t tree trimn 1 g 
when you use Bartlett Pruning Imple- 


ments—endorsed everywhere by expert 
horticulturists 


| When it is necessary to remove large 
branches that cannot be handled by the 
Bartlett Compound Lever Tree Trimmer, 
we recommend the Bartlett No. 44 Tool 
} Pruning Saw for easy cutting. (Both 
\ the Bartlett Trimmer and Saw come in 
| 4 ft. sections that can be easily and 
i quickly locked together to give you an 
ig implement of a desired length, to reach 
| high limbs without using a ladder.) The 
icl curved Saw cuts freely and effectively 
if with an easy downward stroke. 
| This tool is fuliy described in our booklet No. 15 
We will ship at the following prices 8 ft 
| pole, $4.40; 10 ft., $4.70; 12 ft., $5.00; 14 ft., 
} $5.30; 16 ft., $5.60. (F. O. B. Detroit.) 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
419 E. Lafeyette Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


Ee 








GAME AND FISH DEPEND ON FORESTS 

AND STREAMS. BOTH ARE DESTROYED 

BY FIRE. PREVENT FIRES AND SAVE 
OUR WILDLIFE 








WANTED 


A broad gauged well trained man is desired 
by reliable landscape forestry firm to take 
charge of an Eastern District. In reply, 
please give experience and reference. Box 
49, care of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 














There’s a thrill 
of satisfaction 
when you buy 
Christmas Seals 


s Greetings 
Good Heaith 





The National, State, and 
Local Tuberculosis Associations 
of the United States 








This Space Contributed By 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
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various experiment stations and the after- 
noon’s meeting was given over to the plan- 
ning of the program for the coming year. 
The six major activities of the stations 
were outlined in the following order of 
importance: Fire prevention, measurements, 
management, naval stores, forestation and pro- 
tection against animals, insects and diseases. 

First Commercial Forestry Conferenc2 

At Chicag 

Crystallizing the present obstacles to 
commercial forestry and bringing the 
best experience and thought of foresters 
and the forest industries to bear upon their 
solution, representatives of the wood-using 
industries, together with foresters and for- 
est land owners, met at Chicago, November 
16 and 17, in the first commercial forestry 
conference to be held in the country. The 
conference was called by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and re- 
flected a desire of lumbermen and forest 
land owners for perpetuated forests and for 
public reciprocity in providing tolerable con- 
ditions of fire protection and forest taxation. 

At the same time it was declared funda- 
mental to national welfare to produce tim- 
ber on four hundred and seventy million 
acres of idle land, thus placing timber grow- 
ing on a basis equal to that of agriculture, 
economically and socially. Owners of forest 
lands aggregating twenty million acres, 
reported adoption of forest management, 
but declared that they were struggling un- 
der conditions rectifiable only by public 
cooperation and protection against fires, 
equitable and stable taxation, and full tech- 
nical information through research. 

The conference made the following rec- 
ommendations: That the Clarke-McNary 
Act be effectuated by immediate provisions 
by Congress of full amount of annual ap- 
propriations authorized; that land taxation 
systems be thoroughly investigated and 
equitably revised to the end that local 
public revenues shall be protected; and, 
at the same time, the vital public eco- 
nomic interest of communities in the con- 
tinued productivity of vast acres of land 
shall be safeguarded; that a comprehen- 
sive forestry research program be author- 
ized and vigorously supported by Congress; 
that Federal and State forest agencies be 
strengthened. 


Canada Makes Forestry Films 

“The Two Sons of Mr. Dubois,” dealing 
persuasively with two types of settlers in 
Quebec, and presenting the idea of co- 
operation in forest protection from a 
graphic angle, is one of three motion pic- 
ture films now being made by the Canadian 
Forestry Association. The filming is in 
charge of Gordon Dallyn, assistant manager 
of the association. A second picture show- 
ing the common causes of forest fire and 
how they can be prevented is also being 
made. A third film will present the fire 
ranger in such a light as to invite public 
respect and cooperation. 


Larger Forestry Appropriation In Texas 
Appropriations made by the Texas 
Legislature for the State’s forestry work 
during the two years beginning Septem- 
ber 1, 1927, are about $30,000 larger than 
those of the preceding biennium. They 
total $130,700. An item of $25,000 is pro- 
vided, on condition that it be matched by 
private subscription, toward the purchas¢ 
of a tract of virgin longleaf pine timber- 
land to be used as a State forest park. 


Conference on the Garrett-Hawes Con- 
servation Department Bill 

On October 17, representatives of about 
twenty conservation and civic organiza- 
tions met at the Cosmos Club in Wash- 
ington at the invitation of the Izaak 
Walton League to consider the Garrett- 
Hawes bill calling for the creation of a 
Federal Department of Conservation. The 
call was issued by the National Con- 
ference on Outdoor Recreation. ~ 

It was the decision of the meeting, pre- 
sided over by Charles W. Folds of Chi- 
cago, that the pushing of this legislation 
was not wise in the coming Congress. 
There was much discussion friendly to 
the measure, however, and the hope was 
expressed that the bill might be improved 
at some future time and made to include 
more of the things which such a depart- 
ment should cover. 

With respect to the McNary-Woodruff 
Bill, McSweeney Bill, and various con- 
servation appropriations, the meeting 
called upon the committee organized last 
winter for coordinating conservation leg- 
islative efforts, under the leadership of 
George D. Pratt, to assume leadership 
in the coming campaigns. 


European Lumber to the United States 

The Department of Commerce has re- 
ceived advices that a steamer has been 
chartered to carry 3,168,000 board feet 
of lumber from Soroka and Archangel, 
Russian White Sea ports, to New York 
City. The rate for shipment is said to 
be about $9.20 a thousand feet, which 
is three to five dollars less than cargo 
rates on American lumber from North 
Pacific ports to New York. 

The Department also announces that 
another steamer has been engaged to 
carry 1,049,400 feet of lumber from UI- 
ceberg, Finland, to Boston. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association says, in reference to these 
imports, that there is no duty on lumber, 
it being absolutely on the free list and 
that European lumber, which is almost 
always distinctly inferior to American 
lumber both in natural quality and in 
manufacture, can be produced more 
cheaply, and, with lower water transport 
rates, laid down more cheaply at At- 
lantic ports than American lumber. 
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. “oT * e munity festival to be used at Christmas 
Prize for Living Christ- time, but is readily adaptable in its form 
and may be presented effectively in elabo- 


mas Tree” Awarded rate style or as simply as may be desired 


Copies of the pageant may be obtained by 









iting to s. Higgins at Butte. ae e 
writing to Mrs. Hig; Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 

competitors. Crowded 

a, with opportunity for money- 
P making and big fees. $5,000 to 
$10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
Easy to master under our correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awatded. We assist 








Rumanian Forester At Madison 


Among the research men from abroad 


who have lately been studying organization students and graduates in getting started and 

c ois ‘ . developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
and metheds at the United States Forest Write for information; it will open your eyes 
Products Laboratory, at Madison, Wiscon- Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 103,Newark, N. Y. 





sin, is Dr. M. Dracea, a prominent member 

of the Rumanian forest service and pro- qe 

fessor of reforestation and wood utiliza 

tion in the National Polytechnic Institut 

at Bucharest. The mak ers of 
Dr. Dracea was selected nine months Ipana Tooth Paste 

ago by the International Education Board 


to receive a one-year traveling fellowship, believe in protect- 
and his selection was confirmed by ws ing and preserving 


Rumanian government. The subject 


which he is primarily interested is forest forests as well as 
ecology. Also, for some years he has beet teeth and gums. 


studying the practical problem of harmon- 


izing commercial forest exploitation with 
national forest policy, and he claims to have 
found in the United States many helpful 
pointers along this line. The conditions 


under which forestry is developing in Ru TOOTH PASTE 
mania are, he says, analogous to those in 


America rather than countries where forest Bristoi-Myerrs Co. 
40 Rector Street New York 











policy has been longer crystallized, as 





France and Germany. 





The Riverside “Tree of Light” won the 





prize of ten dollars offered by Mrs. Alma 


Margaret Higgins for the photograph of 

the most beautiful community Christmas OUR FIFTIETH YEAR 1878-1927 
Tree in the 1926 contest. The award was 
made to Mrs. John Clapperton Kerr, Presi- © 
dent of the Woman’s League for the Pro- 
tection of Riverside Park, who sent in the 
picture. 

This great living tree, decorated and illu- 
minated for Christmas week, standing on a 
snow-covered hillside commanding a mag- 
nificent view of the Hudson, was a most 
beautiful and inspiring - sight. 

Mrs. Higgins is again offering the same 


prizes—of $10 each—for 1927 trees. The 





conditions are that the picture must be of 








a living community tree, lighted if possible ; : wails UO ar nabs Se mk ABM alates 
that a full description of its location and EDGE OF THE PINE GROVE 


dimensions shall accompany the photograph; 


that the date of planting, if the tree is a Seeds, Seedlings and Transplants 


transplanted one, be given, and by whom 
I m 5lbs. or more 2-year seedlings 


it was planted. An additional prize of ten Per Ib. Per 1000 Transplants Per 1000 
dollars is offered for the best 1927 picture $4.65 $10.00 White Spruce 7=14XX $78.00 
of a living home Christmas tree, decorated 1.45 10.00 Norway Spruce 4-8X 32.00 
is dal. ie se: ok ee ais an 5.75 20.00 Colorado Spruce 4=8X 60.00 
Sane as re Set idea 1.55 12.00 Austrian Pine 10-12XX 225.00 
scribed in the December (1923) number of 1.50 16.00 Japan Red Pine 18=24X 80.00 
this magazine. 16.95 12.00 Norway Red Pine 5=8X 35.00 
Send all contest photographs direct to 5.25 20.00 Douglas Fir 12-15XX = 290.00 
Mrs. Alma Margaret Higgins, Butte, Mon- 6.80 15.00 Hemlock 5-8X 125.00 
tana, before the 15th of February, 1928. Special prices in quantity. Our New Complete Price-List is 
In her enthusiastic work for the promo- just published and contains many other sizes and varieties 


tion of the practice of planting living re 
Christmas trees, Mrs. Higgins has written KELSEY NU RSERY SERVICE 
a very beautiful pageant entitled: “O, Tree Fifty Church Street New York City 


of Light and Life.” It is for a large com- 
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Order Your 1928 
Binders Now 





1928 is just around the 
corner. In one short 
month you will receive the 
January, 1928, issue of AMER- 
ICAN FORESTS AND FOR- 
EST LIFE with its many new 
features. Start saving your 1928 
issues by having your binder 
on hand and inserting each is- 
sue as received. 


No punching, “spare parts” 
or other annoyances to try your 
patience. Each issue can be in- 
serted in fifteen seconds. 


This binder is identical in 
workmanship and materials with 
those sold by other magazines 
for $3.00 to $5.00. It is strong- 
ly made and guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. 


No profit is made in selling 
this binder to you. The price— 
$2.00—merely covers the cost 
of manufacture, and stamps used 
in bringing it to you. 

Each binder holds twelve issues 
and is guaranteed. Your money 


refunded if you are not more than 
pleased. 


The American Forestry 
Association 
1523 L St. N. W., Washington. D. C. 


—MAIL THIS COUPON—PRINT PLAINLY—— 


The American Forestry Association, ] 
remreetan: i C.. DDR sscscsscincccevcwsiennesees | 
Gentlemen: " 
ee distinctive binders for 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND Forest LIFE, ! 
postpaid, for which I enclose $2.00 for 


each binder. If I am not unusually well ! 


pleased I will return them to you 
promptly in 5 days, and my money and | 
postage will be returned to me. | 
RII ctacisales inhid cnlisenrhioennininiaban iaienennisniseeiaieiee | 
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National Forests Gain in Area 

National Forests of the United States 
showed a net gain in total area of 41,214 
acres during the last fiscal year, according 
to the latest check just completed by the 
United States Forest Service. 

The aggregate net area of National Forests 
on June 30, 1927, the close of the last fiscal 
year, was 158,800,424 acres. Included with- 
boundaries of the National Forests 
183,938,106 acres, of 


in the 
was a gross area of 
which 25,137,682 acres were alienated lands. 
There are now 160 National Forests in the 
country, located in 32 States and the terri- 
tories of Alaska and Porto Rico. 

The total net gain in area of 
Forests last year was not as large as it has 
This was 
however, to the fact that a 
transferred by 


National 


been in several preceding years. 
due in part, 
considerable was 


special acts of Congress to National Parks. 


acreage 


The forests also were drawn upon to some 
consummation of State ex- 
Net reductions 
in area were shown in the following States 


extent in the 
changes and consolidations. 


and territories: Alaska, 2,780 acres; Cali- 
fornia, 193,164 acres; Colorado, 19,399 
acres; Nevada, 412 acres; New York, 


6,154 acres; and South Dakota, 1,776 acres. 

The largest increase was 65,274 acres in 
Pennsylvania. Washington was second with 
a net increase of 63,084, followed by Wyo- 
with an increase of 42,494 acres; 
Georgia, 34,967: New Mexico, 27,084; 
Oregon, 21,852; Arizona, 20,230; and others 


ming 


with smaller amounts. 
Up to the close of the last fiscal year, 
lands acquired for National Forests in the 


Eastern and Southern States under the 
Weeks Law, totaled 2,564,619 acres. The 
Weeks Law provides for extension of 


National for watershed 
protection, in the East and South through 


purchase, and an additional 328,122 acres 


Forests primarily 


have been approved for purchase. 





Denver Opens Project to Reforest Platte 
River Watershed 

As the result of a recent survey, co 

operative effort will be made by the Den- 

ver, Colorado, Chamber of Commerce, the 

Denver Board of Water Commissioners and 

state officials to obtain a large increase in 


the capacity of the United States Forest 
Service tree nursery at Monument, Colo- 
rado. This will be the first step toward 


the reforestation of 55,000 acres of burned 
Platte River 
Forestry Committee of 
last 


over land in the watershed 
sponsored by the 
the Denver Chamber of 
June. 

Conservation 
water supply and aid in flood control are 
the chief factors of the movement. The 
expense of planting will be $14 an acre 
and the total cost will reach approximately 
$800,000. More than 55,000,000 trees will 
be required for planting over a period of 
twenty-five years. 


Commerce 


and increase of Denver's 








New Jersey Harvests Large Pine Seed 
Crop 

For the first time in five years a good 
seed crop of shortleaf pine will be ayail- 
able in New Jersey, according to the For- 
estry Division of the State Department of 
Conservation and Development. Seed cones 
are abundant throughout the State and the 
foresters on the Lebanon and Jackson State 
Forests have started reproduction cutting 
and the collecting of seeds which will be 
used at the State forestry 
Washington Crossing Park. 

With the exception of five trees to an 
left for 
reproduction, all of the good seed-bearing 


nursery, at 


acre, which are being natural 
trees on selected areas are being cut down 
and the cones collected. For each tree cut 
the foresters will gather seed enough for 


approximately 3,500 trees. 





John S. Boyce Named Director of North- 
eastern Forest Experiment Station 
Secretary of Agriculture Jardine has 

named Dr. John S. Boyce, chief pathologist 

of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Portland, 

Oregon, director of the Northeastern For- 

est Experiment Station, at Amherst, Massa- 

chusetts. He will succeed S. T. Dana, who 
resigned to become dean of the new Michi- 
gan School of Forestry and Conservation, 
at Ann Arbor. It 

Boyce will remain in Portland until 1928 

in order to complete a number of important 


is expected that Dr. 


research projects. 





Forestry Entails Agricultural Activities 
in England 
By A. Epwarp Hammonp 

Forest workers’ holdings are not the only 
agricultural problems with which the British 
Forestry Commissioners have to deal. Many 
of the ‘estates purchased for forestry pur- 
comprise devastated wocdlands and 
agricultural land, which, when taken over, 
is in some form of agricultural or pastoral 
These lands have to be man- 
aged until they are transferred to the forest, 
and, in Scotland, a number of the rough 
grazings purchased include “bound” sheep 
stocks which have had to be taken at an 
acclimatization value considerably in excess 
The business 


poses 


occupation. 


of their present market value. 
of disposing of these without serious loss 
occupies much of the time of forest officers, 
and with the selling of fishings, shootings, 
and the accompanying lodges, it is found 
that much of the forestry official’s time is 
diverted from the main business of foresta- 
tion. ean aateoneeee Raton oneets 
Kansas Protects Game 

A new law empowering the State For- 
estry, Fish and Commission to 
shorten game seasons or close them entirely, 
has been put in force in Kansas. This 
measure is directed chiefly at the prairie 
chicken, which is fast disappearing in the 
State. The Commission limited the 
hunting season for these birds to three days 
in many counties and closed it altogether in 
others. 


Game 


has 
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MAWAL 
MEMORIAL TREES 


Particularly fine specimens of 
Oak, Maple, Elm, etc., for me- 
morial planting. Trees from 15 
to 30 feet are recommended. 
Each tree is recorded with The 
American Forestry Association 
to perpetuate its memory. 


AMAWALK NURSERY 


Tel., Yorrktown 128 








BOXWOOD 


Large and small specimens and hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
BOX 12 MILTON, DELAWARE 








Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


SEEDS 


FOR FORESTRY PLANTING 
My catalogue contains a complete 
assortment of varieties 
Send for a copy 


THOMAS J. LANE, DRESHER, PA. 














Rhododendrons, yes edl 
Highest quality plants shipped from the Appalachian Moun- 
tains in any quantity. For specimen and special planting we 
furnish nursery-grown stock from our Stroudsburg nursery. 


Our General Catalog mailed on request 
LABARS’ RHODODENDRON NURSERY 
Box 65-C 





Stroudsburg, Penna. 








Orchids We specialize in ORCHIDS! 


Our stock is the largest and 


most varied in this country. We sell orchids 
to Florists, Private Collectors, and Botani- 
cal Gardens. Will appreciate your orders 


whenever you need this kind of plant. 
Send for Special List No. 79 
LAGER & HURRELL 

Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 


PLANT THEM THIS MONTH 
Beautiful New England 
White Birch 
4-6 feet 60c each--$5.00 for 10--$11.00 for 25 


PIEDMONT FORESTRY CO. 
BOUND BROOK NEW JERSEY 


HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of varieties 
for ornamental use. Price list free. 
De Luxe catalog in natural colors, 
25 cents, 

THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Evergreen Specialists 
DUNDEE, ILL. 





Box S01 








PRINCETON PRODUCTS 
ARE THE STANDARD OF . 
IN ORNAMENTAL 
A Complete Assortment - Hardy 
Trees, Shrubs and Evergreens 


PRINCETON NURSERIES 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


CHINESE ELM 


Best shade tree for the Southwest ever introduced. 
Send for catalogue and see what government authori- 
ties say about it. 

400,000 Evergreens all sizes 


Shrubs—Roses—Fruit Trees, etc. 


BAKER BROS. NURSERY 
FORT WORTH EXAS 


TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 
PINE :-: SPRUCE 
CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price list 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, N. H. 








FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 
89 STATE STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 


Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees 


New and best varieties, 20 kinds. Flowering 
Apples, Flowering Cherries and other Flower- 
ing and ornamental plants; fine new rasp- 
berries described in Fraser’s Tree Book. Sent 
free 


SAMUEL FRASER, Box F, Geneseo, N. Y. 


EVERGREENS 
Varieties and sizes suitable for forest plant- 
ing—including Norway, White and Colorado 
Blue Spruce, Austrian, Scotch and Norway 
Red Pine. 

Send us a list of your wants for prices. 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY COMPANY 


Yalesville, Connecticut 








GROW TREES FROM SEEDS 








Send for catalogue of tree, shrub, 
perennial, palm, fruit and evergreen seeds. 








CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
GERMANTOWN PHILADELPHIA 


NORWAY SPRUCE 


3 Yr. transplants 3-6”, $10.00 per M 


BALSAM FIR 


3 Yr. Seedlings 3-7”, $ 7.00 per M 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY, 
Fryeburg, Maine. 


EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


THE North-Eastern 
Forestry Company 


NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
Cheshire, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. 








FRUIT TREES — GRAPE VINES 
ORNAMENTAL TREES & SHRUBS 
for 
Southwestern Conditions 


THE MUNSON NURSERIES 
DENISON TEXAS 


NUT TREES 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS 
Catalog Free—Established 1871 


FELIX GILLET NURSERY 
P. 0. Box 81-A Nevada City, Calif. 











Tree and Shrub Seed, Seedlings 
and Hardwood Cuttings 


ROSEBANK NURSERY CO., 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 








NORWAY SPRUCE TRANSPLANTS 
4 Year Stock Averaging 5’’-10” 


Expressed free within 300 miles of N. Y. Cit 
1,000 or more ~~ 00 per thousand 
5,000 ‘ 4.00 = 
ba pos oes = 31 _ ° ' 
“ “ 8.00 “ 
*oEVERGREENS COMPANY 
BOX G LIONVILLE, PA. 


Members of Am. Assn. of Nurserymen 








Established 1866 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Plant material for Landscape, Horti- 
cultural and Forestry Projects 


Choice line of 


STRONG PERENNIAL PLANTS, 
TREES, SHRUBS, VINES AND 
EVERGREENS 


NATIVE PLANT MATERIAL 


Catalog Upon Request 
Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 
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Choosing a School 


The forestry schools whose adver- 
tisements appear on this and the op- 
posite page are the leading ones in 
They offer 


the 


their respectiv e localities. 


a well balanced curriculum and 


inspiriaticn of leaders in the profes- 


sion of forestry. 


Members may select from them 
with the full assurance that they 
are choosing from the best. 








University of Maine 
Orono. Maine 


The Department offers a four- 
raduate curriculum, leading 


Bachelor of Science in 


Forestry 
years’ underg 
to the degree of 
Forestry. 





Opportunities for full 


and for specializing in 
of the northeastern 


technical trait 1g. 
problems 
Canada. 


forestry 
States and 
Eight-weeks’ 


E camp-course required of all 
Seniors in 1 ] I 


practical logg 


Maine, under 


-orestry, 








operations I northern 
faculty supervision. 
For Catalog and further information 
addre &s 
JOHN M. BRISCOE 


Professor of Forestry 








Harvard Forest 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 








A forest experiment station of two 
thousand acres, 19 years under manage- 
ment on a sustained vield. Large variety 


of silvicultural treatment in progress. 
Logging, milling, and marketing § an- 
nually carried on. Extensive plantations 
established from the Forest nursery. 

Competent graduate students accepted 
as candidates for degrees of M. F. or D. S. 








RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 








Forestry Training in the 
Heart of the Rockies 





Colorado School of Forestry 
A Department of Colorado College 


Undergraduate and graduate courses 
in Technical Forestry. Forestry teach- 
ing in spring and fall at Manitou 
Forest (a 7,000-acre Forest belong- 
ing to the School), and the winter 
term at Colorado Springs. 


Gordon Parker, Director 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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Forestry Club Meeting At Purdue 
University 

The University Forestry Club of Pur- 

due University, Lafayette, Indiana, recently 

held its initial meeting of the year in the 

building on the 

Prof. B. N. 


addressed 


horticultural campus. 


Skinner, 


new 
Prentice 
the 
summer camp to 


Dean J. H. 
other members 
club. The addition of a 
the course in forestry at the university was 
The held at the 
state forest at Henryville, Indiana, and each 


and faculty 


announced. camp will be 
man who qualifies for a degree must have 


attended the camp for an eight-weeks’ period 


before graduation course, an increase ol 
150 per cent over last year when the de- 
partment became a separate course. A de- 


gree will be given, effective with this year, 
to those who complete the full four years’ 
This time 


ago by the board of trustees, puts the Pur- 


course. action autherized some 


due department on a par with other schools 


giving similar work. 





To Complete Re-Mapping of Harriman 
State Park 

engineers of United 
resume! 


the 
have 
Highlands of 
the Hudson in Harriman State Park, New 
York. 


pleted before January 1, and the new maps, 


Topographical 
States I 


logical Survey 
work on the re-mapping of 


Geo 


The werk is expected to be com- 


on a large scale, will be ready for issuance 
wext summer. 

This work was begun in 1926, under the 
direction of Albert Pike, of the Geological 
the 

Funds for the project were 


Survey, with assistance of Army air 
phe t graphers. 
furnished by the United States Geological 
the New York State Engineer and 


the 


Survey, 
the 
state Park. 


Commissioners of Palisades Inter- 





Course In Kiln Drying At Madison 


The United States Forest Products 
Laboratory, at Madison, Wisconsin, has 
announced a short course in the kiln 


drying of lumber, from January 16 to 27. 


The class limited to 
W.K. Mathewson, 
Arthur Koehler and L. V. Teesdale, have 


will be eighteen. 


Loughborough, J. S. 
instructors. 


been named as 





Idaho School Studies Durability Of Wood 

Some phase of the problem of durability 
of woced, which is receiving considerable at- 
tention in the lumber industry at this time, 
will be undertaken as a graduate research 
project at the University of Idaho School 
ot Forestry this year by Bernard A. An- 
graduate of the University of 
Washington School of Forestry. Mr. An- 
derson will conduct the project under a re- 


derson, a 


search fellowship provided by the Western 





Pine Manufacturers’ Association. W. A. 
Cooper, secretary-manager of the associ 
tion, and Albert Hermann, research engi- 


neer, will assist Mr. Anderson in his work. 
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lowa Stages Nut Gathering Contest 
A State-wite contest of the best varieties 


of nuts gathered from trees growing in 
Iowa has been announced by I. T. Bode, 


College at 
to any boy 


State 


open 


forester, Iowa 
Ames. The 


or girl in the state between the ages of 11 


extension 
contest is 


and 19 years. 

According to the plans of 
county prizes will be awarded before De- 
cember 1, to be followed by a State contest, 


the contest, 


Black walnuts, butternuts, shagbark and 
shell bark hickory nuts, hazelnuts and 
pecans may be entered. County prizes of 


$5 for first prize, $3 for second prize and 
$1 for third prize will be given for each of 


the classes. Then there will be a sweep- 
stake prize of $10 for the boy or girl 
winning the greatest total number of 


points. 





Study Cell Walls of Plant at Syracuse 

A study dealing with the cell walls of 
plants has just been published by the New 
York State College of 
University. 


Forestry, Syracuse 


The problem as to which of the layers 
in the cell 
bulk of the lignin has engaged the attention 
The 


information 


walls of plants contains the 


botanical workers. 
their 
procedure, the re- 
the 


of chemists and 


chemists have obtained 
by definite chemical 

sults of which have led to deduction 
that in woody tissue the middle wall is 
strongly lignified. The 
that it is the third layer in the cell wall 
which supplies the lignin. William Harlow, 
a graduate of the college, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. L. E. Wise, head of the Depart- 
ment of Forest Chemistry, and Dr. H. P. 
Brown, head of the Department of Wood 


subject 


botanists — believe 


Technology, are investigating the 
from both the botanical and chemical view- 
poiits. The first paper in connection with 
this study has been issued under the title, 
“The Nature of the Middle 


Lamella.” 


Chemical 


The study, which covered prevention of 
seasoning defects in both logs and lumber, 
was carried on at the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., in cooperation 
the Southwestern Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Club. 

A number of inexpensive mixtures for 


with 


spray or brush application to the ends of 
recommended as a 
Cresylic acid is the 


cut logs are 


the study. 


freshly 
result of 
toxic element which was found most prac- 
sprays and coatings, 


ticable for use in the 


although betanaphthol, which costs a trifle 
more, is suggested as an Field 
tests proved the effectiveness of these mix- 
tures in protecting gum logs stored in the 


alternate. 


woods or in mill yards for three weeks to 
three months of ordinary summer and fall 
weather. Stored logs that had been sprayed 
over the bark and brush-coated at the ends 
showed at the end of three months only 
two to eight inches of stain at the ends 
instead of the three to four feet found in 
untreated logs stored alongside. 
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The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


FOUR-YEAR undergraduate 
~“ — course offered in General 
forestry with the degree of Bachelor 
of Science and special courses leading 
to the degree of Master of Forestry, 
Master of City Forestry, Master of 
Science, and Doctor of Philosophy, 
a four-year in pulp and 
paper manufacture, and a_ short 
course each spring in dry kiln en- 
gineering and lumber grading are 
given. The State Forest Experi- 
ment Station of ninety acres at 
Syracuse, the Charles Lathrop Pack 
Experimental Forest of 1,000 acres at 
Cranberry Lake, the Charles Lathrop 


is 


course 


Pack Demonstration Forest of 2,250 
acres in the Lake George-Warrens- 
burg district. three other experiment 


stations, the Roosevelt Wild Life For- 
est Experiment Station, a modern 
pulp mill, a well-equipped sawmill, a 
complete dry-kiln plant, the biological 
laboratories, and an excellent refer- 
ence library afford unusual opportuni- 
ties for research and _ instruction. 
Students may elect work in nine dif- 
ferent fields. 


FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 














Oregon 
School of Forestry 


Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 


United States. 


Offers four and five-year courses 
in professional forestry, logging en- 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. 

Field work in the magnificent 
Oregon forests, easily accessible 
from the school. The largest log- 
ging operations and lumber manu- 


facturing plants near at hand. 


Summer work readily obtainable 
in the Forest Service, in logging 


camps, and in the mills. 


For catalog and further infor- 
mation, address 


G. W. PEAVY, Dean 
Oregon State 
Agricultural College 


Corvallis - - - Oregon 
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In experiments to determine the best 
* way of preventing stain, decay, and check- 
ing in lumber cut during warm, humid 
summer weather, only well-established meth- 
ods—yard-drying, end-racking, kiln-drying 
and steaming—were tried. It was found 
that, properly controlled, any one hree 
of these methods—end-racking, kiln-drying, 
and steaming—was effective in combination 
with yard-drying, as was also the combina- 
tion of steaming and rapid  kiln-drying 


followed by yard-drying. 
Directions for the most effective applica- 


of these methods are included in a 


published report of the experiments, written 
by L. 
ucts, on 


tion 


V. Teesdale, engineer in forest proc 
the staff of the Forest Pr 
Laboratory, and just issued by the U1 





States Department of Agriculture as Cir- 
cular 421-C, “The Control of Stain, Decay, 
and Other Seasoning Defects in Red Gum.” 


Option Secured On Waterville Tract 


The Federal Government has secured 
an option on 22,500 acres located in 
Waterville Valley, New Hampshir« ich 
has long been urged by friends of the 
White Mountain country for purchase 
as a part of the White Mountain Na- 
tional Forest. The Forest Service has 
made a careful survey of the tract, which, 


after it comes into governmental owner 


ship, will include a reservation of nearly 
800 acres to be maintained as a primeval 
wilderness around the Greeley Ponds at 
the top of the Mad River Notch. It 
is understood that this option runs to 
June, 1928, and that it is subject to 
approval by the National Forest Reser- 


at Washington, 


also subject to necessary appropriation. 


vation Commission 


Under the option, certain timber will 
be sold to the highest bidder and re- 
moved under government regulations. 


Under no circumstances will a local rail- 
road be built to the Notch, and all timber 


is to be driven out in the Mad River or 


hauled by a truck over the existing 
highway. The most stringent effort will 
be made to prevent forest fires. Mem- 
bers of the Society for the Protection 
of New Hampshire Forests and other 
widely scattered admirers of the White 
Mountains feel encouraged by this de- 


velopment and will urge that Congress 
make necessary appropriations. 





Range Management at New Mexico 
Agricultural College 
New 


experi- 


The State Agricultural College of 
Mexico 
ments in cattle and sheep production under 


is carrying on extensive 


range conditions. The college has 96 sec- 
tions of land, granted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for this purpose. Some 400 head 
of cattle and 700 head of sheep will be used. 
The experimental work will include trying 
out of new forage crops and grasses that 
may be used to increase the carrying capac- 
ity of New Mexico ranges and pastures. 

AND Forest Lire—It 


AMERICAN FORESTS 





Yale School of 
Forestry 


Established in 1900 


A graduate department of 
Yale University, offering a 
two years technical course in 
forestry leading to the degree 
of Master of Forestry. 


Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced work 
and research in the labora- 
tories and the school forests. 








further information and 
catalog address 


The Dean of the 


School of Forestry 
New Conn., U. S. A. 


For 


Haven, 














School of Forestry 
University of Idaho 


MOSCOW, IDAHO 

a 
Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing 


for federal, state and private 
work. 

Four and Five Year Courses. 
leading to the degrees of Bach- 
elor of Science in Forestry and 
Master of Science in Forestry 
respectively. 


Opportunity is given to spe- 


cialize in General Forestry, 
Logging, Engineering, and 
Range Management. 

Large logging and milling 
operations, important wood- 


working industries, also exten- 
sive federal, state, and private 
forests near at hand. Excellent 
opportunity for summer em- 
ployment. 


For further particulars address 


Francis G. MILLER, Dean 
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Future Forests 


The future timber harvest will 
come from second growth, 
which today is in need of ra- 
tional protection and care. 
Cut-over property can be im- 
proved by forest management, 
the basis for which is a com- 
plete forest inventory and 
map of young and mature 
standing timber. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


350 Madison Ave., New York 


Chicago—Seattle 
Montreal— Vancouver 
Jacksonville—New Orleans 














Examine the HEART of 
the tree without injuring its 
future growth. 












A handy in- 


with a strument 
K & FE that can be 
carried in 
the pocket, 
Incre- nested for 


compactness 
and assem- 
bled for use 
in amoment. 


ment 
Borer 


Send for illustrated booklet de- 
scriptive of this necessary ac- 
cessory to a forester’s equipment 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


NEW YORK, 127 Fulton St. 
General Office and Factories: HOBOKEN, N. J 
CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
30-34 Second St. 
MONTREAL 
5 Notre Dame St., W. 
Measuring Tapes 

Instruments 


516-20 S. Dearborn St. 
ST. LOUIS 
817 Locust St. 
Drawing Materials 


Mathematical and Surveying 
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How A Tree Grows. By William Somer- 
Publisher, Oxford University 
New York. $3.50. 

Profusely illustrated with original draw- 
data on 
appears as 


ville. 
Press, Price 


and containing unexpected 
timber identification, this book 
an expansion of lectures delivered to for- 


The 


material is happily adapted to the use of 


ings 


estry under-graduates at Oxford. 


forestry students who can not always give 





a botanist’s interest and pains to plant 
physiology.—S.W.A. 
Tue Arsor Day, by Mary L. Hellings. 


Published by Albert Whitman and Com- 
pany, Chicago. Price, 75 cents. 

As a “plea for the preservation of our 
natural resources,” this little book must cer- 
tainly strike a responsive chord in the hearts 
of the young people who will read it. It 
is a well selected collection of quotations 
from noted writers, extolling the beauties 
and benefits of trees, and the joy to be 
derived from actually planting them. The 
writings contained are all of an inspira- 
tional nature and should result in real effort 
among boys and girls in planting trees as 
gifts to be enjoyed and appreciated by the 
coming generations of boys and girls. 

Ethel R. Schacherer has contributed much 
to the attractiveness of the book by her 
artistic drawings of trees and forests, beau- 
tiful suited to the 
character of Her leaf 


The 


illustrations, exactly 
the little 
drawings are true and clear. 


volume. 
author 


has included a number of practical sugges- 
tions for tree planting. Her preface will 
the 
much thought. 

The book is 
attractively bound in blue cloth, its cover 
decorated with a brightly colored drawing 


0k IN, 


provide young reader with food for 


presented in a giit edition, 


by Miss Schacherer. 





Nelson 


John 


Courtlandt 
Wiley and 
$4.00. 


Forest Propucts, by 
Published by 
New York. 
New developments in the field of forest 
utilization prompted this 
author's book by the same title published in 
1919. Clear and brief descriptions of vari- 
ous converting processes are given for a 


Brown. 


Sons, Inc., Price, 


revision of the 


large variety of tree products from paper 
to maple syrup. Historical facts on forest 


consumption in America are assembled in 


the opening chapter and throughout the 
volume statistical data are arranged for 
easy reference. Unusually complete bibliog- 


raphies follow each chapter. Products 
which are imported by the United States, 
such as rubber, dye woods and cork, are 
treated briefly. The author quotes an un- 
named authority to the that the 


manufactured value of rubber now used in 


effect 


this country exceeds one billion dollars an- 
nually. Altogether this book brings  to- 
gether under its covers an enormous mass 
of information on a group of industries 
which collectively surpass lumber manufac- 
ture in point of invested capital and value 
of products. 5. W. A, 





























Fill in the last line and mail the application to a friend. 


Application for Membership in The American Forestry Association 


| 
NOMINATE YOUR FRIENDS FOR MEMBERSHIP 
| 
| 


The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1523 L Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.: | 


I hereby apply for membership in The American Forestry Association 


and enclose ; : ‘< a 


INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP DESIRED | 


He will appreciate the courtesy. 


MN aa ccicscasbcdenpensenaseousiees watesads 


. . . . Da ccccccccccccccccssccccecs 





| [] Subscribing membership, per year, including Magazine.................:::s0seeeeeeees $4.00 | 
[] Contributing Membership, per year, including Magazine....................c000ee008 10.00 | 
(] Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine..................cssceseseeseeees 25.00 | 
[|] Life Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine................... . 100.00 | 
[] Patron Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine.............. 1,000.00 | 
S () Annual Membership, without Magazine.................cccccccccccssccccssescecsssscceeeescceees 1.00 
M Canadian Postage 25c extra; Foreign 50c extra, on Subscribing Memberships | 
f- | PLEASE LETTER OR TYPE NAME AND ADDRESS | 
Ne DG i occccconsccdworcbaccaubaeecven cavnestessaveceewssusebeasstsns Wansameitgasuans Subeshauatsoaewens peneesacencend SsSesiesatbaansens ean | 
by ANNIE 5 = ctas ocaap copcabeceanteoapapecoummenseneceaase ensucaseece Rctacesteebercces xcs dGevetoseraubesdanissceesees gaeseees | 
a | 
a WE ei SARE Sissi spesceatasnonivcccvanse a dag bushbucuhaduteainnsaapeaner’ seswestedunsacsibn svailesnndoasea senior 
Aenivieas Pobesis “en Devest Business or Profession....... conae saecidassiah banat taenteukeumnaesasens ere ie emteies cob dencaeudsienpeceenacduanen asaeckes 
Life is sent monthly to all Nominated by ...... cass sdoxsondunsacses wavcasseeessussnenodonntas Svcaveaterauarncces esaanaee ccudneas Conteakeeseten en Socaaa 





except Annual Members 
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862 Species of American Forest Trees 

There are 862 species of forest trees 
in this country, according to the revised 
“Check List of the Forest Trees of the 
United States,” recently issued by the For- 
est Service. 

If the different varieties and hybrids 
were added, the total of the different 
forms of forest trees would reach 1,177. 
Of all the trees that make up our for- 
ests, 182 species are of special interest 
because of the commercially useful tim- 
ber or other products they supply, the 
publication points out. However, it is 
indicated that the number of important 
species cannot remain constant, chang- 
ing from time to time with the develop- 
ment of commercial needs. 

The previous check list of trees, com- 
piled 28 years ago, listed but 604 differ- 
ent trees. The enormous increase in the 
number of trees that have become known 
since that time is due to the addition of 
newly discovered trees and the separa- 
tion of tree species that previously were 
not distinguished from each other. In 
the new edition each of the different 
trees is designated by its proper tech- 
nical name and by the common name 
adopted by the Forest Service. Each 
species is also accompanied by a list of 
all common names known to be applied 
to it in different parts of its range. 

It has long been the endeavor of the 
Forest Service to standardize the com- 
mon names of trees, so that not only 
the trees as they are met with in the 
forests, but the lumber cut from these 
trees shall be known by these names. 
The importance in trade relations of such 
standardization of common names cannot 
be overestimated, it is pointed out. Fail- 
ure to use standard common names for 
important timber trees and their woods 
has led to troublesome and expensive 
litigation. 

Appended to the check list is a brief 
discussion of the principles which have 
been followed in selecting distinctive com- 
mon names for different forest trees. 
These principles discourage the use of 
ambiguous and misleading names, par- 
ticularly with reference to the names ap- 
plied to woods. A list is given of the 
common names the Forest Service uses 
in designating the commercial woods of 
our markets, and also the corresponding 
names the trade applies to these com- 
modities. 


California Tags Deer 

The California State Game Commission 
is preparing to enforce the new law re- 
quiring the tagging of deer carcasses by 
hunters. The object of the law is to secure 
accurate and reliable statistics of the an- 
nual deer kill, and to discourage the nefari- 
ous practice of “repeating” by hunters. 
Accurate information as to the kill of game 
is held by the Commission to be as im- 
portant as any other phase of the adminis- 
trative system. 


AMBRICAW BORBSTS 





Waterfowl Census Work Enthusiastically 
Supported 

The monthly waterfowl censuses being 
directed by the United States Biological 
Survey, are being carried forward vigor- 
ously, and enthusiastic support is being 
given to the work by individuals and asso- 
ciations interested in the perpetuation of 
the wild fowl of the country, according to 
Paul G. Redington, chief of the Biological 
Survey. The results of the censuses taken 
in August, September, and October are be- 
ing classified and studied. More than 2,000 
sportsmen and other conservationists, in- 
cluding many State officials, are enrolled 
as voluntary census takers, and the wide- 
spread interest in the undertaking is con- 
stantly producing new volunteers who can 
identify the various species of ducks, geese, 
swans, and coots, the birds now being re 
ported. 





Pine Institute Has New Monthly Service 

Through its Fellowships at the Mellon 
Institute, the Pine Institute of America, 
with headquarters at Jacksonville, Fla., has 
arranged for a monthly abstract service. 
These abstracts are intended to cover all 
current literature concerning the pine tree 
products, as statistics, chemistry and utiliza- 
tion of the wood for timber and pulp. 
The service is designed to be of special 
interest to the technical men of all the 
consuming industries of rosin and_ tur- 


pentine. 
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ESTATE FORESTRY 


We can help 
you create 
and maintain 
the Forest on 
your Estate. 
Your Wood- 
lot is an as- 
set to handle 
so as to give 
it beauty, 
health, in- 
creased 
growth and 
Power to pay 
dividends. 

Silvicultu re 
is to forests 
what agricul- 
ture is to 
crops. With- 
out Obliga- 





tion Write 
Us For Ad- 
vice. 





JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester Old Town, Maine 








1887—FORTY YEARS OF PROGRESS—1927 
F. J. LEWIS MFG. CO. 


CREOSOTE OIL 
ALL SPECIFICATIONS 
General Offices—2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, III. 
Plants— 
Chicago, III. Dover, Ohio 
Granite City, II]. Newark, N. J. 


Fairmont, W. Va. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 











HAUCK 


Forestry Torches and Weed Burners 


used by the U. S. Forestry Service, Municipal, 
County and State Depts., Tree Nurseries, Seed 
Growers, ete., for fire-fighting, brush burning, weed 
burning, ete. Send for bulletins 1012 and 1013. 


HAUCK MANUFACTURING CO. 
126 Tenth Street Brooklyn, New York 








PROTECT YOUR 
FORESTS 


These Galvanized 
Steel Towers 


designed to meet the require- 
ments of the 


Forest Service 


afford the best means for lo- 
cating forest fires so that 
they may be extinguished be- 
fore they have become de- 
structive. 

This type of tower is made 
from 21 ft. to 100 ft. or 
more, in height. It is safe 
and easy for anyone to climb. 

These towers are made so 
that they are quickly built up 
from the ground a piece at 
a time. They are complete 
in every detail essential in a 
most satisfactory observation 
tower. 

Write for Forest Service 
Tower Bulletin to 


AERMOTOR_ CO. 


2500 Roosevelt Road 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 











Phow Courtesy Penn. Dept. ot Forests & Waters 
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—Regulation 


UNITED 
STATES 





Forestry 
Style 
Uniform 


No guess 
work when 
you buy an 
outfit here 
i It will look 
H right, fit 








right, wear 
{ right and— 
3e 
it RIGHT— 
RIGHT from start to finish. 
Write for NEW Illustrated Catalog 
with Samples and Prices attached 
Write for our Shirt Folder 
SMITH-GRAY 
729 Broadway New York 








P. T. COOLIDGE 
FOREST ENGINEER 


TIMBER’ ESTIMATES 
LOGGING PLANS 


AND VALUATION 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


31 CENTRAL ST., BANGOR, MAINE 








SMITH INDIAN FIRE PUMP 


A well built fire pump for long hard 
service 





Easily Carried and Operated by Anyone 


The Indian can not be excelled for fighting 
forest fire, brush fires, grass fires, in fact for 
fighting fires anywhere. 


The Knapsack tank, holding about 5 gallons, 
is conveniently carried on the back, similar 
to a pack basket. It has a detachable strainer, 
preventing any sediments or rubbish entering 
when dipped into stream or lake for filling. 
The pump is entirely of heavy brass and has 
no leather packings or parts to play out or 
wear out, and is always in working order 
ready for any fire emergency. One brass cyl- 
inder works back and forth inside the other, 
and slow easy pumping throws a poweriul 50- 
foot stream to any point desired. 

The Indian is easily carried over logs and 
hilly places, and quickly extinguishes fires in 
trees, crotches, stumps, etc., and is highly 
recommended. Used on private estates, pri- 
vate and public private and public 
lumber preserves, state and federal preserves. 
No forest either small or should be 
without this fire pump. 


parks, 
large 
Write for descriptive circular and prices on the 
Indian and other styles. 

Manufactured by 


D. B. SMITH & COMPANY 
Utica, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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Reflooding of Lower Klamath Lake He!d 
Impracticable 
held at 


Reding- 


At a conference recently 

Klamath Paul G. 
ton, Chief of the United States Biological 
Survey, with representatives of the Cali- 


Falls, Oregon, 


fornia and Oregon game commissions, 


held that it would be impracticable to re- 
flood Lower Klamath Lake so as to make 
the marshes habitable for water-fowl. 
This 


found 


decision made after it was 


that 
hinder the irrigation of agricultural lands 


was 
the project would seriously 
along the Klamath River, and that legis- 
both 


ceded the 


lation of California and Oregon, 


which lands involved to the 


Federal Government for use as a recla- 


mation project, stipulated that the water 
should be used for irrigation purposes. 
time conservationists have 


For some 


considered this reflooding project as the 


only means of restoring the waterfowl 
breeding and feeding grounds around 
Lower Klamath Lake, lying partly in 
southern Oregon and partly in northern 
California. The birds were driven away 
when the water of the Klamath River 
was used for irrigation purposes in re- 
cent years. 


Commenting on the situation, Mr. Red- 
ington said: 

“T am well aware of the great interest 
displayed by thousands of sportsmen and 
bird lovers in the project, but the ob- 
stacles to reflooding Lower Klamath Lake 
appear to be of an insuperable nature. 


Copies of the engineer’s report on the 
project are to be given to many of the 
organizations that have been behind the 
that 


after reading the report their judgment 


movement, and it is my opinion 


as to the unfeasibility of the project 


will coincide with the judgment of the 
Oregon and California fish and game 
commissions and with that of the Bio- 


logical Survey.” 





Animals Increase Under Protection 

Big-game animals on reservations under 
its administration, according to the Bio- 
logical Survey of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, have increased 
within the last 10 The 
antelope has been the only exception and 


notably years. 
these animals are now increasing under 


the better control methods. 

The 12 mountain sheep piaced on the 
National Bison Range in Montana in 1922 
Buf- 


falo and elk are among the other animals 


have increased to about 50 in 1926. 


that have also increased rapidly on this 
range. Because of the overcrowded con- 
dition, 388 elk were sold to a grazing and 
Massachusetts 
The 


now 


breeding association in 
and 7 were shipped to public parks. 
that 
about 1,530 big-game animals on the res- 


Survey estimates there are 


ervations which they administer. 
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Boy Scouts Plant Walnut Groves To 
Honor Great Americans 
From famous black walnut trees closely 
connected with events in the lives of three 
of the Nation's 
Washington, Thecdore Roosevelt and Rob- 


greatest figures, George 
ert E. Lee, Boy Scouts are obtaining seed 
walnuts and planting them to stand in the 
future as memorials of the great deeds of 
these men. 

that the diminishing 
black 
would soon leave the nation in want of one 


Realizing rapidly 


supply of walnut trees in America 
hardwood 
National 


several 


of its most valuable decorative 


sources, Daniel Carter Beard, 


Scout 
ago to collect black walnuts from the giant 


Commissioner, started years 
trees overshadowing the grave of Theodore 
Roosevelt at Oyster Bay and to distribute 
United 
under the 


them to Scouts throughout the 


States for planting. Recently, 
supervision of the Lone Scout Division of 
the Boy Scouts of America, seed walnuts 


from trees on the farm of George Wash- 


ington at Mount Vernon, and from the 
estate of Robert E. Lee, which is now the 
Arlington National Cemetery, have been 


distributed to Boy Scouts in the rural sec- 


tions of the North And South. 


Canadian Prairie Homes to Have Trees 
During the 1926 season the Forest Ser- 
vice of the Department of the Interior, 
Canada, through the forest nursery sta- 
Head and 
sent out 5,512,425 
trees for planting on prairie f 


Sutherland, 
little 
This 

1901 


tions at Indian 
Saskatchewan, 
arms. 
brings the total so sent out since 
to 87,500,000. 

The resulting plantations are not part 
scheme, the trees being 


of a. wood-lot 


usually set in strips or shelter-belts 
about the 


idea is gained of the exten* of the work 


farm buildings, but a new 
when it is learned that the 1926 planta- 
Ititle 2,000 


and that the total plantings made since 


tions covered a over acres, 


the inauguration of the scheme exceed 


in extent 32,000 acres. 


Wood Produces Power 
Figures compiled by the Geological 
Survey show that in one month of this 
year the total number of kilowatt hours 
produced through burning wood comes to 
25,551,000. Oregon, Washington, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louis- 
iana, Minnesota, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina and Wisconsin are the leading states 
in which wood is an important factor in 
producing electric power. 

Still larger quantities of wood are used 
for domestic heating. It is estimated 
that about one-third of the lumber, by 
cubic measure, produced throughout the 
entire country during the year goes into 
the kitchen stove and in the furnace. 
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_o Time and Worry» 


and in addition secure a handsome Magazine 


Binder or Gold Membership Emblem without cost 





The membership emblem, 
illustrated above, is made 
of Rolled Gold and equip- 
ped with screwpost for 
attaching to coat lapel or 
pin with safety lock at- 
tachment. Please indicate 
preference. 





The Magazine Binder was 
specially designed to hold 


twelve issues without 
punching or “spare parts.” 
It is made of durable ma- 
terial, beautifully emboss- 
ed and hand colored. With 
ordinary care it will last 
a life time. 


HRISTMAS, the day when we make others happy 

by renewing old friendships and cementing new 
ones, will soon be here. What can bring more joy than 
gifts that come again and again throughout the year 
and provide a year-round remembrance ? 


AMERICAN ForRESTS AND Forest LIFE is an ideal gift for 
those friends who must have more than a card and as a 
supplement to the larger gifts. Each monthly issue is 
a kindly reminder of the thoughtfulness of the giver. 


Sitting in your own home, away from the crowded shops 
and long lines at the post office you can order your sub- 
scription gifts and have more time to enjoy your own 
Christmas. In addition to the twelve issues during 1928 
each friend will receive in the Christmas mail a com- 
plimentary copy of this (December) issue and an en- 
graved Christmas Card signed with your name as donor. 


As a token of appreciation, to each member who orders 
two or more subscription gifts we will send, without 
charge, their choice of a Magazine Binder. which holds 
twelve issues of AMERICAN ForESTS AND Forest LIFE or 
a Gold Membership Emblem. Both the binder and pin 
are exactly the same as have been advertised in the 
magazine during the past years and which are regularly 
sold at $2.00 each. 


Save Time; Save Shopping and Mailing Annoyances 





THE AMERICAN ForESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
1523 L Street, Northwest, 





With Christmas Greetings 
and Best Wishes for the New Year 
| send you 


American Forests and Forest Life 


Washington, D. C. 


Please enroll the following as members of our 
Association and send them AMERICAN ForESTS AND 
Forest Lire for 1928. Membership dues (1928) oi 
$4.00 for each new member are enclosed. 


NAME ADDRESS 








for Nineteen hundred twenty-eight 


Send me, without cost, Magazine Binder or 
Membership Emblem (cross out one). If Member- 











ship Emblem state whether screwpost or safety-catch. 





Signed... 





A Christmas card, engraved in three colors and signed 
with your name as donor and a copy of the Christmas 


Address... 


number will be sent each person so as to reach them 


Christmas Eve. 


This offer expires December 25, 1927 


Ree a Sa eas re a I a a 


MAIL YOURVLISY TODAY: . .ccncseecnn meanness 





Bie 






































, | 24-Hour Delwery on Timbers 


Douglas Fir 


Douglas Fir is the Nation’s most impor- 
tant structural wood judged on quality, 
strength, serviceability and supply. 22% 
of all the lumber produced in this coun- 
try is Douglas Fir. If you are unfamiliar 
with Douglas Fir timbers send for the 
Weyerhaeuser book ‘Structural Timbers 
of Douglas Fir.” We will include a 
copy of U. S. Forest Products Laboratory 
‘Technical Note No. 201” which shows 
the comparative strength values of the 
various structural woods. 


CONSTRUCTION emergency in Philadel- 

phia caused the chief engineer to phone 

an order for two cars of dimension, plank and 

timbers to the home of the Sales Manager of 

the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company’s Baltimore 
Branch at 10:30 one Wednesday night. 

Loading commenced at 7:30 next morning. A special 
switch was arranged at 3 P.M. that afternoon. The cars left 
Baltimore at 11 that night and arrived in Philadelphia the 
following morning. 

They were placed on a team track for delivery the same 
day, within 24 hours after the cars left the Baltimore plant. 

There is nothing that we can add which will explain more 
completely the efficiency and despatch of Weyerhaeuser Dis- 
tributing Plant Service. Try out the plant nearest you. 


Big Timbers and Plank 


24-hour Shipments from 


Weyerhaeuser Distributing Plants 


DOUGLAS FIR Timbers and Plank a Specialty 
Telephones: Baltimore, Plaza 6061 - Saint Paul, Midway 7510 - Portsmouth, 79 Ring 2 


WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY, Distributors of Weyerhaeuser Forest Products 
General Office: SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
‘Branch Offices: 


TOLEDO 


KANSAS CITY 
1418 R.A. Long Bldg. 1313 Second Nat. Bk. Bldg. 
PORT NEWARK 
P.O. Drawer 629, Newark, N. J. 


CHICAGO 
208 So. La Salle St. 
NEW YORK 
285 Madison Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS ST.PAUL 
806 Plymouth Bldg. 2563 Franklin Ave. 


PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA 
2401 First Nat. Bk. Bldg. 1600 Arch Street 


All orders other than for railway purposes subject to confirmation by retail lumber dealer 








